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Edward Barnes 


Undertaker for the Mules 


“Don Orlando” is the man to call when cocaine couriers perish on the job 


Y BROTHER IS DEAD. THEY CALLED ME AND TOLD ME 

he is in a hotel room near La Guardia Airport. I don’t 

know what to do.” The distraught woman on the 

other end of the phone line pleaded with Orlando 
Tobon, or “Don Orlando” as he is known in the tight-knit 
neighborhood of Colombian immigrants in the Jackson 
Heights district of New York City. 

Tobon knows what to do. For more than 10 years, the 
Colombian drug lords have been smuggling cocaine by hiring 
human “mules” to swallow as many as 100 condoms filled with 
the white powder. Many die en route or during the painful ex- 
traction process. And, over the decade, Tobon has received at 
least 400 calls for help from families of the dead. He tells the 
woman not to worry. Then he makes the phone calls. 

“I don’t keep records,” says Tobon. “I don’t ask ques- 
tions. I just make sure these 
people who have been used 
by the mafiosi are brought to 
a funeral home, get a Mass and 
a Christian burial. If we can 
find their families, I arrange 
to send them home.” He adds, 
“Each case is a tragedy.” 

Tobon, 50, immigrated 30 
years ago from a small village 
in the Colombian Andes. He 
explains that charity runs in 
his family. His mother was 
returning from a trip to deliv- 
er clothes for the poor in 
Colombia when she was killed 
in the Avianca crash on New 
York’s Long Island seven years 
ago. Tobon is angry at what 
the drug trade has done to the local community. His tiny trav- 
el agency is two doors from the spot where, three years ago, 
the cartel’s killers murdered a reporter for asking too many 
questions. And then there are the mules. 

Before Tobon began his work, mules who died were usu- 
ally buried in potter’s field, the city’s burial ground for the un- 
known. Asa rule they carry false papers, know no one at their 
destination and live in terrifying isolation. The lure: up to 
$5,000 a trip. “They are not bad people,” says Tobon. “They are 
just desperate. In the papers of Colombia, the drug lords adver- 
tise for and take only good people who are likely to pass through 
customs without problems. They come because they are poor 
and have no choice. They are not responsible for the trade.” 

In his worst week, Tobon collected the remains of eight 
couriers, The youngest mule he has encountered was 17. The 
oldest was an 82-year-old fruit seller from Bogota who was 
caring for a 40-year-old retarded son. The narcotraffickers 
promised her that with just one trip, she could ensure her son's 
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Tobon at a wake he arranged for a narcotics mule 





future. But a condom burst as she got into a taxi at Kennedy 
Airport, and she died an agonizing death. “I sent her home,” 
says Tobon. Many, if not most, mules are women. 

Called “internal body carriers” by the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, mules can carry up to one kilo of cocaine or 
heroin in their intestines. Before ingesting the drugs, they fast 
for several days, then swallow cooking oil for lubrication. Next, 
the oblong packets are placed in their esophagus with pliers and 
shoved down their throat. If a condom rips or is corroded by 
stomach acid during a long flight delay, the drugs burn, slow- 
ly, through the internal organs. On arrival the mules are taken 
to a hotel room by gang members and given large doses of lax- 
ative. “The most I have seen a man carry is 56,” Tobon says. He 
estimates that about 5% of the couriers die en route. 

When he started, Tobon was routinely questioned by po- 
lice and DEA officers suspicious 
2 of his reasons for claiming the 
® bodies. But now Tobon often 
~ gets calls from police telling 
2 him that another body has been 
3 discovered. Often bodies lay 
: unclaimed for weeks because 
even when the families know of 
the death, they are fearful that if 
they come forward, they will be 
linked to the drug gangs. 

Once, the mother of a 20- 
year-old victim pointed out a 
man to Tobon at Kennedy Air- 
port: “There is the man who 
killed my son,” she said. “I 
went to talk to him. He told me 
the death was not his concern. 
If some die along the way, it is 
to be expected, and it is nothing to him. He said they were paid 
for the risk. He then dismissed me with a wave of his hand.” 

The funeral arrangements cost about $2,000 to $3,000. 
There are two main expenses: a sealed metal coffin that meets 
airline standards and freight costs of about $700. “It would be 
cheaper to cremate them, but some older priests won't do a 
Mass if there is a cremation,” Tobon says. He raises the mon- 
ey through appeals on two local radio stations. “Sometimes 
people will know the family or the village and send a dona- 
tion. There is never enough.” The money goes straight to the 
funeral home. He still owes for the last 15 funerals. 

“I am a religious man. I could take no money for this,” 
he says. What he does receive is threats from the drug 
gangs, who say his work brings unwanted attention to 
them. “Even the good people ask why I do this, because it 
makes everyone look bad, like we are all involved.” Tobon 
sighs, knowing he will receive another phone call—and 
knowing how he will respond. 2 





—ORLANDO TOBON 
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it's always smart to stop at Mobil. 
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On its ten-year, billion-mile mission, the Inter- 
national Space Station won't make pit stops, and 
its air system can't ever break down. So the grease for 
its fans and motors isn’t a detail. It had to pass nearly 
as many tests as astronauts do, and in the end a Mobil 
synthetic won the job. What excites us is that we didn't 


create this grease for outer space. You can buy the same 


stuff (Mobilith SHC® 220) for your bicycle, bus or paper 
mill. Which, to us, shows the value of how we do research, 
trying to make things better than necessary. Nobody asked 
us to develop synthetic lubes, but we pursued it because 
that’s how real innovation works. You aim to exceed 
present-day expectations so that when the future arrives, 


you're already there. To learn more, visit www.mobil.com 
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The TIME 100: Help Us Choose 


S WE HEAD TOWARD THE END OF ONE We hope that just the process of debating 

of history’s most amazing centuries, we People of the Century who should make the Time 100 will be an in- 

at TIME are embarking on an ambi- teresting way to help us think about a century 
tious project. Its goal is to tell the story that saw the transition from an industrial age 

of the century, and to preview the coming into an electronic one, the triumph of demo- 
millennium, by looking at the 100 people cratic capitalism over fascism and communism, 
who have had the most impact on our world the horrors of unprecedented World Wars 
and the way we'll live in the future. and genocide, the development of movies and 
Beginning next year, we'll publish spe- television and the Internet, and the magic of 


cial issues on the most influential leaders, 7 v new forms of art, music and sport. 
business titans, scientists, entertainers and d N 


Churchill, no doubt, and Roosevelt. But 
heroes, culminating at the end of 1999 with which Roosevelts: Franklin, Eleanor and 
an issue on the Person of the Century. Each 


Teddy? Who was more influential: Stalin or 
will also look ahead at what to expect in yj / Lenin? Ford or Gates? John Lennon or Mick 


these fields during the new millennium. cps Jagger? Elvis? Louis Armstrong? Margaret 

News will broadcast prime-time specials in Sanger? Rosa Parks? Marlon Brando? Ein- 

conjunction with each of the issues. stein? Picasso? Mother Teresa? Jackie Robin- 
How will we choose the TiME 100? Partly, we hope, with | son? Which ones were truly important, and what will their 

your help. Already, the Time Website (time.com) has an area | legacies be for the next millennium? As the debate progresses, 

soliciting opinions. In addition, TIME and CBs will host a series | we'll keep you updated and look forward to your input. Please 

of public forums around the country where people will debate | let us know what you think. 

the relative influence of those who might make the list. Schools 

and colleges will be asked to participate. We also invite you to 

send in your suggestion via mail (TIME 100, Room 25-48, Time ( 4 

& Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020) or \ sani 

E-mail (time100@time.com). Managing Editor 








GROUV') (OOLS FOR LIVING » 
There’s no reason 
not to be cool! 


__——® Washable Pre-filter 
——* Two-Speed Fan 
~ 8 Absorbent Cooling Coil 
___-——# Adjustable Louvers 
———# Water Level Indicator 


Imperial Kool Zone 121/2"H x 211/4"W x 12”D eee eee 


ho pa at a hot desk or work station while others luxuriate in air and light weight (just 7.5 lbs.) so it’s great for the office, home or any- 
conditioned comfort? Does your spouse prefer the bedroom warmer where you'd like to be a little cooler. $779.95 ($12.95) #9110. Special 


than you? Can’c use that room that gets extra sun during the day without ntroductory Offe Imperial Kool Zone (shown). Same as Kool Zone but 


lowering the air conditioning throughout the whole house? Introducing the with double the cool Ps width andr twice the co sol uir out Pp ut a 40 ( I M) 
Kool Zone by Slant/Fin, your personal space air cooler. The Kool Zone Costs just 10 cents a day to operate. $749.95 ($13.95) #9120 


effectively spot cools the area seven feet in front of it by up to | That 


means thar you'll have cool comfort wherever you are amy time of the year! ORDER TOLL- FREE ) Extension 
The Kool Zone is not an air conditioner or a fan. It is a genuine water 24 HOURS A DAY TIMEA481 


evaporation cooling system. A quiet two-speed fan pulls warm air from the 
f — 


© ORDER BY MAIL: Se r 
room, then pushes it through the Kool Zone's cooling chamber at the rate os : es ER BY MA : ; . ac any om me Ultimate 
- . « money orde he total amount * 
re 


of 70 cubic feet per minute (CFM). Within the cooling chamber, the warm ncluding $ & H) or credit card not completely sa 
f ; , Simply return it fora 
air passes over a revolutionary and p atented absorbent ¢ vaporative wick number and expiration date to: 


The evaporation cools the wick which then cools the air. Its large capacity a i 
1s ‘ - ' ' The Magellan Group’s 
water reservoir provides up to 10 hours of uninte rrupted cooling and it ‘ 


costs just pennies per day to operate. It’s compact (104 x 11 x9 Dept. TIMEA481; P.O 


For more great product t veb site at: htt vw.tma 48 © 1997 The Magetlan Group, Tex 













FREQUENT HEARTBURN SUFFERERS: 


if your heartburn 
medicine works 


PRILOSEC 





Just one capsule of 
PRILOSEC daily can provide © 
24-hour acid control. 


If you still suffer from heartburn two or 

more times a week, you probably don’t 

have ordinary heartburn. 
You may have a potentially serious condition called 
acid reflux disease (also known as gastroesophageal 
reflux disease, or GERD). Today doctors can help 
by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly effective in 
controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Frequently prescribed by gastrointestinal 
specialists. 


Many GERD sufferers have experienced the 24-hour Se SS al 


acid control and relief PRILOSEC can offer. FREE INFORMATION KIT 


Available only by prescription. Ask your 1-800-356-5757 __- i 
doctor if PRILOSEC is right for cg You will receive FREE: a brochure ; 


PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not about frequent heartburn, acid 

for everybody. The most common side effects are reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a 
headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), and abdominal personal heartburn diary, and a symptom 
pain (2.4%). questionnaire to help your doctor help you. 


ee ee te 
Please read important information on the 


adjacent page and discuss it with your doctor. RD LUST ONE CAPSULE DAILY FOR 24-HOUR ACID CONTROL 


PRILOSCECS. 


(OMEPRAZOLE) 20 Mc ONCE DAILY 


BX) ASTRA MERCK ©1997 Astra Merck Inc. All rights reserved “Registered trademarks of Astra AB 156216 5/97 101 TIME 
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Please read this summary carefully, and then ask your doctor about PRILOSEC. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug 


This advertisement does not take the plz 
prescription drug for you 


of careful discussions with your doctor. Only your doctor has the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 





PRILOSEC®*omerrazote) Delayed-Release Capsules 
BRIEF SUMMARY 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics and Metabolism: Omeprazole ~ I) pharmacokinetc studies of 
single 20 mg omeprazole doses, an increase in ALIC of approximately four-fold was noted in Asian subjects compared 
to Caucasians. Dose adjustment, particularly where maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis is indicated, for the 
hepaticaly impaired and Asian sutyects should be considered. 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE Duodenal Ulcer: PRILOSEC is indicated for short-term treatment of active duodenal 
uicer. Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require an additional 4 weeks of therapy. PRILOSEC. in 
Combination with clanthromyon, is aiso indicated for treatment of patbents with 4. pyion infection and active duodenal 
Ulber to eradicate H. pylon. Eradication of H. pyion has been shown to reduce the risk of duodenal ulcer recurrence. in 
patients who fal therapy, susceptibility testing should be done. If resistance to clanthromyan is demonstrated or suscep- 
tibity testing is not possible, alternative antmecrcbal therapy should be instituted. (See the clanthromycin package 
insert, MICROBIOLOGY section.) Gastric Ulcer: PRILOSEC 's indicated for short-term treatment (4-8 weeks} of active 
beragn gastne ulcer Treatment of Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): Symptomatic GERD = PRILOSEC 
is Mécated for the treatment of heartburn and other symptoms associated with GERD. Erosive Esophagitis - 
PRILOSEC is indicated for the short-term treatment (4-8 weeks} of erosive esophagitis which has been diagnosed by 
endoscopy. The efficacy of PRILOSEC used for longer than 8 weeks in these patients has not been established. in the 
rare instance of a patent not responding to 8 weeks of treatment, it may be haiptul to give up to an additional 4 weeks 
Of beatment. tf there is recurrence of erosive esophagitis or GERD symptoms (e.g. hearttxrn), additional 4-8 week 
courses of omeprazole may be consdered. Maintenance of Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: PRILOSEC s macated 
10 mantain healing of erosive esophagitis. Controlled studies do not extend beyond 12 months Pathological 
Hypersecretory Conditions: PFILOSEC is indicated for the long-term treatrnent of pathological hypersecretiory cond 
tons (e.g., Zolinger-Elison syndrome, muftiple endocrine adenomas and systemic mastocytosss 


CONTRAINDICATIONS Omeprazole: PRILOSEC Detryed-Release Capsules are contraindicated in patents with 
known hypersensitivity to any Component of the formulaton. Clarithromycin: Clanthromyon 6 contraindicated in 
Patents with 2 known hypersensitiaty to any macrolide antibiotic. Concomitant administraton of Glarittromyan with 
Cisapnde, pimozide, or terlenadine is contraindicated. There have been post-rnarketing reports of drug interactions when 
Clarthromyan and/or eryitromyon are co-admwnstered with cisapnde, pimozide, or terfenadine resulting in cardiac 
antythmias (O7 prolongation, ventricular tachycardia, ventricular forilation, and torsades de pointes) most likely due to 
inhibttion of hapatic metaboliam of these drugs by erythromycin and clarithromycin, Fatalities have been reported. (Please 
toler to ful prescribing information for clanthromycin before prescribing.) 


WARNING: Clarithromycin: CLARITHROMYCIN SHOULD NOT BE USED IN PREGNANT WOMEN EXCEPT IN 


HAZARD TO THE FETUS. (See WARNINGS in prescribing information for clarithromycin.) 


PRECAUTIONS General: Symptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not preclude the presence of 
gastric malignancy. Atrophic gastritis has been noted cocasionally in gastric corpus biopsies fram patients treated long 
term with orneprazole, Information for Patients: PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsules should be taken before eating. 
Patients should be cautoned that the PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsule should not be opened. chewed or crushed 
and should be swallowed whole. Drug Interactions: Other - Omeprazole can prolong the dlmination of diazepam. 
wartarin and phenyion, drugs that are metabolized by credation in the liver, Although in normal sudjacts no interacton 
with theophyfine or propranctol was found, there have been clinical reports of interaction with other drugs metabolzed 
Wa the cytochrome P-450 system je.g, cyclosporine, disufram, benzodiazepines}. Patients should be monitored to 
Getermine # 1 is necessary to adjust the dosage of these drugs when taken concomitantly with PRILOSEC, Because of 
its profound and long lasting inhibition of gastnc acid secretion, it is theoretically possible thal omeprazole may interfere 
with absorption of drugs where gasirc OH is an important determinant of their boavallahilty (e.g, ketoconazole. 
@7piclin esters, and ron salts), in the clinical trig’s, antacids were used Concomitantly with the administration of 
PRILOSEC. Combination Therapy with Clarithromycin - Co-acrninstration of orneprazole and Ganthromyon may 
fesit in increases in plasma levels of omeprazole, clanthromyan, and 14-hydroxy-clanthromyoin. (See CUNICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacaknetics: Combination Therapy with Clarithromycin in tl Prescribing infomation) 
Concomtant administraton of darithromyoin with Csapride, pimozide, or terfenadine is contrancicated. There have 
been reports of an interaction between erythromyon and astemnizole resulting in OT prolongation and torsades de 
pointes. Concomitant administration of erytnromyain and asternizole s contraindicated. Because Giarthromyon is also 
metabolized by cytochrome P450, concomitant administration of Clarithromycin with astemwole is not recommended. 
(See also CONTRAINDICATIONS, Clanthromyain, above. Please refer to ful prescribing information for clarithromycin 
betore prescriting | Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: in two 24-moanth carcinogenicity studies 
rats, omeprazole at daly doses of 1.7.3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 mg/kg/day lapproximataly 4 to 352 times the hurnan 
Gose, based on a patent weight of 50 kg and a human dose of 20 mg) produced gastric ECL cal caronokds in a dose- 
feiated manner in both male and ternaie rats, the incidence cf this effect was markedly higher in female rats, which had 
higher blood levels of omeprazole. Gastric carcinoids seldom occur in the untreated rat. in addition, ECL cel hyperplasia 
was present in all treated groups of both sexes. in one of these studies. female rats were treated with 13.8 mo/kgiday 
Omeprazole approximately 35 times the human dose! for t year, then followed for an additional year without the drug 
No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased incdence of treatment-related ECL call hyperplasia was observed 
at the end of 1 year (94% treated vs 10% controls). By the second year the difference between treated and control rats 
was much smaier (46% vs 26%) but stil showed more hyperplasia in the treated group, An unusual primary malignant 
turnor in the stomach was seen in one rat (2%). No similar turnor was seen in male or femede rats treated for 2 years. For 
thes strain of rat no samiar tumor has been noted histoncaily, but a finding involving only one tumor is diffiout to interpret 
A 78-week mouse carcinogenicity study of omeprazole did not show increased tumor Ocourrence, but the study was not 
condusive. Omeprazole was not mutagenic in an in vitro Ames Salmonella typhimurium assay, an in wtro mouse 
tyenphoma cell assay and an in vivo rat Iver DNA damage assay. A mouse micronucleus test at 625 and 6250 times the 
human dose gave a borderine result, a3 did an in vivo bone marrow chromosome aberration test. A second mouse 
micronucleus study at 2000 times the human dose, but with diflerant (suboptimal) sampling times, was negative 
Pregnancy: Omeprazole: Pregnancy Category C ~ in rabiits, omeprazole in a dose range of 6 9 to 69.1 makg/day 
tapproxmately 17 to 172 times the human dose) produced dose-related increases in embryo-lethality, fetal resorptions 
6 pregency Geruptions, In rats, dose-related enbryoetal toxicity and postnatal Gevilonrnental kuocity were 
dserved in offspring resulting trom parents treated wth omeprazole 13,8 to 138.0 mg/kg/day japorautnately 35 to 345 
times the human dose}. There are no adequate or well-controlled studies in pregnant women Sporadic reports have 
been recerved of congenital abnormalities ocoyring in infants born to wornen who have recewved omeprarole dunng 
pragnancy. Omeprarole should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit just#ies the potential risk to the 
fetus. Clarithromycin: Pregnancy Category C - See WARNING (above) and ful prescriting formation for 
Clarithromycin before using in pregnant women. Nursing Mothers: It is not known whether omeprazole 6 excreted in 
human mik. in rats, omeprazole admninstration during late gestation and lactation at doses of 13.8 to 138 mg/kg/day (35 
to 345 times the human dose) resutted in decreased weight gain in pups. Because many Grugs are excreted in human 
mk, Dacause of the potential for serious adverse reactors in nursing infants from omeprazole, and because of the 
potential for turnongenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, a decision should be made whether to 
Giscontinue nursing or discontinue the Grug. taking mto account the mportance of the drug to the mother Pediatric 
Use: Safety and effectiveness in chidren have not been established 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in the U.S. cinical tral popuktton of 465 patients (inckding duodenal ulcer, Zolinger-Dikson 
Syndrome and resistant ulcer patieriis), the following adverse expenences were reported to occur in 1S or more of 
patients on therapy with PRILOSEC. Numbers in parentheses indicate percentages of the adverse experiences 
Considered by investigators as possibly, probably, or definitely related to the drug. 
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Omeprazole n=465) Ranitidine in= 195) 
Headache 6912.4) 7726 
Dantes 3011.9) 3.1 (1.6 2.105) 
Abdomind Pain 24 (0.4) 31 21 
Navsea 2210.9 31 4105) 
UR 19 16 26 
Duziness 1510.6) 00 26110 
Vornting 1504 47 1505) 
Rash 151 00 00 
Constipation 1.1/0.9) 00 00 
Cough 11 00 15 
Asthene 1,110.2) 16(16) 15 (1.0) 
Back Pan 14 00 05 


The following adverse reactions which cocured in 19% or more of omeprazole-treated patients have been reported in 
intermatoral double-blind, and open-label, clinical trials in which 2.631 patents and subjects received omeprazole. 
inadence of Adverse Expenences 2 1% Causal Relationship not Assessed 


Omeprazole n=2631) Placebo [n= 120} 
Body as a Whole, ste unspectied = Abdominal pain 52 33 
Asthenia 13 08 
Ogestive System Constipation 5 08 
Diarrhea 37 25 
Flatulence 27 58 
Nausea 40 67 
Voting 32 10.0 
Acid regurgitation 19 33 
Nervous Systern/Psychatric Headache 29 25 


Additional adverse expenences occuring in < 1% of patients or subjacts in domestic and/or internationd trials, or 
occuring since the drug wes marketed, are shown below within each body system. In many instances, the relationship 
to PRILOSEC" jomeprazole) was unclear, Body As a Whole: Fever, pain, fatgque, malaise. abdominal swelling 
Cardiovascular’ Chest pain or angina, tachycardia, bradycardia, palpitation, elevated biood pressure, peripheral edema. 
Gastrantestinat Pancreatitis (same fatal), anorexia, imlable colon, flatulence, fecal discoloration, esophageal candidiasis, 
mucosal atrophy of the tongue. dry mouth During treatment with orneprazole, gastnc fundc gland polyps have bean 
noted rarely. These polyps are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment is discontinued. Gastro-duodend 
caranoids Nave been reported in patients with ZE syndrome an lang-term treatment with PRILOSEC. This finding is 
bakeved to be a mantestation of the underiying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hapatic: 
Mic and, rarely, marked elevations of Iver function tests |ALT (SGPT), AST (SGOT), y-glutamy transpeptidase, alkaline 
Phosphatase, and birute (euncicel). In rare instances, overt bver disease has occured, inching hepatocellular, 
cholestatic, or mowed hepatits, liver necrosss (some fatal), hepatic failure (some fatal), and hepatic encephalopathy. 
Metabolc/Nutntona’ Hyponatremia, hypoglycemia, weight gain. Musouoskeletat Muscle cramps, myaigie, muscle 
weakness, joint pain, leg pain. Nervous System/Psychatric: Psyciec disturbances inchxding depression, aggression, 
halvonations. confusion, insomnia, nervousness, tremors, apathy. somnolence, arudety, dream abnormalities; vertigo: 
paresthesia, hemitace dysestnesia. Respiratory: Epistieds, pharyngeal pain. Sere Rash and, very rarsly, cases of severe 
generalized skin reactions including toxic epidermal necrolysis (TEN; sore ‘atall, Stevens-Jonnson syndrome, and 
erythena multtorme (some severe}; skin inflammation, urticaria, angoedema, pruritus, dapecia, dry skin, hyperhidrosis. 
Special Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion. Lrogenstat Interstitial nephrits (some with positive rechallenge), urinary tract 
infection, mecroscopic pyuna, unnary trequency, Gevated serum Creatinine, proteinuria, hematuria, gyoosurla, testicular 
pain, gecomastia. Hematologic: Rare nstances of pancytopenia, agranulocytosis (same fatal), thrombocytopenia, 
neulropena, anemia, leucocytosis, and hemolytic anemia have been reported. Combination Therapy with 
Clarithromycin: in cinical tras using combination therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin, no adverse experiences 
peculiar to his drug combination have been observed. Adverse experiences that have occurred have been limited to 
those that have been previously reported with omeprazole or clanthromyoin. Adverse experiences observed in controtied 
inical nats using combination therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin jn=346} which alered from those previously 
Gescribed for omeprazole alone were: Taste perversion (15%), tongue discoloration (2%), rhinitis (2%), pharyngitis (1%), 
and fly syndrome (1%). For more information on clarithromycin, refer to the clarithromycin package insert, ADVERSE 
REACTIONS section 


OVERDOSAGE: Rare reports have been recelved of overdosage with omeprarale, Doses ranged fram 220 mg to 900 
mg (16-45 times the usual recommended clinical dose). Manifestations were variable, but included confusion, 
Gowsiness, biured vision, tachycardia. nausea, daphoresis, flushing, headache, and dry mouth. Symptoms were 
trangent. and no serous clinical outcome has been reported. No specific antidote for omeprazole overiosage 6 known. 
Omeprazole 's extensively protein bound and is, therelore, not readily cialyzable. In the event of overdosage, treatment 
Should be symptomatic and supportive. 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION Duodenal Uicer: Shirt Tern Trewtment of Active Duodenal Ulcer The recor 
mended adult oral dose of PRILOSEC is 20 mg once daily. Most patents neal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require 
@ additionald’ weeks of therapy. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE) 


Raducton of the Risk of Duodenal Ulcer Recurrence: Combination Therapy with Clarthromycin 
Days 1-14 Days 15-28: 
PRILOSEC 40 mg q.d. fn the morning) plus clarithromynin 500 mg tid. PRILOSEC 20 mg q.d 


Prease refer to clarithromyon ful prescribing information for CONTRAINDICATIONS and WARNING, and for information 
regarding dosing in elderly and renally ienpaired patients (PRECAUTIONS: General, PRECAUTIONS. Genatne Use and 
PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions). Gastric Ulcer: The recommended adult oral dose i 40 mg once 8 day for 4 to 8 
weeks. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE. Gastric Uloer) Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): The recom- 
mended adult orl dose for the treatment of patients with symptomatic GERD and no esophageal lesions is 20 mg dally 
for up to 4 weeks. The recommended adult oni! dose for the treatment of patents with erosive esophagitis and accom 
panying symptoms due to GERD is 20 my dally for 4 to 8 weeks. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE.) Maintenance of 
Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: The recommended adult oral dase & 20 mg daly Pathological 

Conditions: The cosage of PRILOSEC in patients with pathologacal hypersecretory conditions vanes with the individual 
patent. The recommended adutt oral starting dose is 60 mg once 8 day. Doses should be adusted 10 individual patent 
needs and shoud continue for as long as clinically indicated. Doses up to 120 mg Ld have Deen adminstered. Daly 
dosages of greater than 80 mg should be administered in divided doses. No dosage adjustment is necessary for patients 
with renal moairment, hepate dystunction or for the elderly. 
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NO ONE DESERVES TO DIE THE WAY DE- 
signer Gianni Versace did [NaTIon, July 
28], especially not a genius who has 
brought beauty and color to this world. 
How many people contribute such un- 
abashed generosity and elegance? Ver- 
sace transformed fashion into a celebra- 
tion of our existence. Although I did not 
own any of his magical creations, I ad- 
mired his talent in presenting beauti- 
ful, timeless works for us to appreciate. 
Through his exuberance, passion and 
artistry, Versace left his indelible mark 
on the world. 


Divya Mirza 
Waltham, Mass. 





Oh you've got it alright. Between the 
sandwich you downed on the freeway 
to make that meeting on the opposite 
side of the city, and the mad dash home 
to catch enough of Tommy’s soccer 
game so as not to be late for Bridget’s 
ballet recital, you're knee-deep in it. 

Welcome’ the Short erm world , 





Whoa! whathe 
w hy it’s that Kemper Funds long-term 
line again. Uh... where were we? Oh 
yeah. Well, with experts nervous about 
how the market can continue to hit new 
highs, it’s no wonder the short-term 


“7 couldn’t sit through my 
favorite sitcom for more than 
five minutes...I couldn’t even 

bring myself to order slow- 

roasted chicken.” 





The Gianni Versace Murder 

¢¢ The death of Gianni Versace 

has robbed us of a creative and 
compassionate individual. He 
earned respect all over the world. 99 


Muthoni Gikonyo 


WE ALL KEEP ASKING WHAT MOTIVATED 
Andrew Cunanan to kill. He may have 
been reacting to society's negative con- 
cept of homosexuality. Some gays chan- 
nel their reaction to alienation into hard 
work, but others may manifest a grave 
pathology. Our competitive society pro- 
duces heroes, but it also brings down 
many who become disillusioned with 
their lives. What happened to Versace in 
Miami Beach, Fla., was a tragedy, and 
society does bear some of the responsi- 
bility, since it played a part in the cre- 
ation of Versace and Cunanan. 
Stephen P. Titus 
New York City 





THE DEATH OF GIANNI VERSACE HAS 
robbed us of a creative and compassion- 
ate individual. He earned respect all over 
the world. However, I am still perplexed 
as to why it took so long for the FBI and 
others to take Cunanan seriously. This 
man had killed before. Did it take the 
blood of a celebrity for the law to become 
more active? I know the Constitution 
says all people are equal, but it seems 
that some are more equal than others. 
Muthoni Gikonyo 
Wayne, Pa. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS MAY HAVE PLAS- 
tered Cunanan’s terrifying face on their 
cover, giving him the attention he so ob- 
viously desired, but you chose to pay 
tribute to Versace, a great artist. Thanks 
for focusing on the victim. 
Brock Wojtalewicz 
Custer, Wis. 


I WAS ANNOYED BUT NOT SURPRISED THAT 
you ran a picture of Versace on your 
cover. The better thing would have been 
to show Cunanan’s other victims. Once 
again the media sent the message that if 
you have money, your life is valued more 
than if you are a working-class person. 
Robin Lueddeke 
Kenilworth, N_J. 
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thinking that powers every other facet 
of your life has finally driven into your 
investment psyche. But let’s remember 
why you invested in the first place: for 
tomorrow. It’s a long-term goal. That’s 
why there’s a straightforward long-term 
discipline behind every Kemper Fund. 

So oe that shon-term 


— Pelpin out %& sil 
of ant fet e market is what Kemper’s 
been doing for nearly 50 years now — 
in a world that’s become increasingly 
short-term focused. If their long-term 
discipline can cut through an everyday 
scenario this easily, imagine what 
Kemper Funds can do for your portfolio. 

Ask your financial advisor about 
the long-term thinking behind Kemper 
Funds. Or call 1-888-Kemper-7 ext. 922 
or visit www.kemper.com 
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PACK UP THE SCHOOL BUS 
AND GO CAM PING. Perfectly at home in the burbs. And the woods 


The 
new MPV All-Sport is part minivan, part SUV. Seating for eight with four swing-out 


doors, all sitting high on rugged all-season tires. Dual air bags, dual A/C and ABS, 


MAZDA MPV ALL-SPORT all wrapped in an aggressive, take-it-anywhere design 


nder the hood? A powerful V6 that'll tow up to 4500 pounds. You can even get 





t in 4WD. The new MPV All-Sport. It can turn entire families into happy campers 











AS A PERSON WHO LOVES BEAUTIFUL 
clothes, I was stunned by the murder of 
Versace. My heart aches for his family. 
The one dinner dress I own that never 
fails to elicit compliments from women 
and men alike is a Versace. Bravo, Gian- 
ni! Now you'll be gowning the angels. 
Patricia De Cordova 
Acapulco, Mexico 


Madonna’s Tribute 


MADONNA GAVE A MOVING AND SINCERE 
tribute [NATION, July 28] to a man who 
fully enjoyed life and the people around 
him. Her words were not the usual 
celebrity comments about a lost super- 
star but rather the heartfelt reflections of 
someone who has lost a dear friend. 
Ed DuBeau 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


I READ ABOUT MADONNA’S DOG (BEING 
walked by Italian bodyguards), Madon- 
na’s daughter (with blue-polished toe- 
nails), Madonna’s dog (needing a mani- 
cure), Madonna’s terminally ill friend, 
Madonna’s yoga instructor. Please ad- 
vise: Was this the Versace tribute? 
Rebecca Meluch 
Westlake, Ohio 


No Link to Donations 


YOUR STORY “CONNECT THE DOTS” [NA- 
TION, July 28] attempted to link several 
donations to the Democratic Party with 
separate meetings that Vice President 
Al Gore and I, as his chief of staff, had 
back in 1993. But you offered no basis 
whatsoever for any such linkage and no 
support for the central assertion that 
these incidents presented “compelling 
connections between foreign cash and 
official favors in Washington.” The 
powerful but baseless accusation in 
your story is that | met with John 
Huang and others, and that Vice Presi- 
dent Gore then met with a large group 
of Asian Americans because they made 
political donations. This is not accurate. 
There is simply no basis for the conclu- 
sions that you drew. 

Jack Quinn 

Washington 


Mir on a Shoestring 


1 WAS STUNNED BY THE CRASS REFERENCE 
to the Russian space station Mir as a 
“Rube Goldberg contraption” [Nore- 
BOOK, July 28). Mir was built and has 
operated on a virtual shoestring for more 
than twice as long as intended by its orig- 
inal design specifications. While it is not 
sophisticated by U.S. standards, it has 
made valuable contributions to the body 


| of scientific Fans riabaacrieani-sieeectnctamesl denied tomkutactnmamion tleuimeierdoameaiaemen | By comparison, 
America’s aerospace program has been 
historically bloated, redundant and rife 
with its own spectacular failures, includ- 
ing the Hubble Space Telescope, Apollo 
13, failed Vanguard launches and, yes, 
the unfortunate deaths in the Challenger 
disaster. I applaud the joint space effort. 
There is no need for a space race among 
| nations, but there is a need for an inter- 
national effort to build a path into space 
that is safe and cost-effective and returns 
a broad benefit to mankind. Let us not 
belittle that with superficial phrases. 
Jim Matherly 
Bay City, Mich. 


In the Lyme Light 


YOUR ARTICLE “TICK, TICK, TICK” STATED 


that most of the time doctors know how 
to diagnose and cure Lyme disease 
[HEALTH, July 28]. I challenge that. In 
many states throughout the U.S., doctors 
not only don’t know how to diagnose 


| 


wouldn't be able to make her house 
payments. But just as Eshelman 
was making plans with her son to 
collect returnable cans and bottles 
to earn extra cash, she got a sur- 
prise gift. A businessman in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., had read about Eshel- 
man’s plight in TIME. He tracked 
down staff writer Adam Cohen and 
got in touch with representatives of 
her mortgage company. Then the 
Good Samaritan paid Eshelman’s 
mortgage in full. The businessman, 
who wants to remain anonymous, is 
himself the father of a child with 
disabilities. He told TIME, “It seems 
that we are losing touch with 
humanity. | felt that | could do 
something.” Said a grateful Eshel- 
man: “It was answered prayers.” 








] 
| 
| 
| 





Lyme disease, they refuse even to con- 
sider it a possible cause of severe illness 
among their patients. As a result, Lyme 
has become one of the most seriously 
underdiagnosed diseases in this coun- 
try. Lyme victims have gone undiag- 
nosed and untreated for years, leading 
to chronic, debilitating and sometimes 
deadly consequences. What is needed 
is much better information about this 
very serious disease. 
Renee Thaler 
Northbrook, Ill. 


AS I WRITE FROM THE TRENCHES, THE WAR 
against Lyme disease goes on. The bat- 
tles are many, victories few. Lyme dis- 
ease victims are the lepers of the 20th 
century. Those who are not infected 
want the victims to be banished to their 
own little colonies, out of sight, out of 
mind. It is time for the victims to get out 
of the trenches and let politicians, doc- 
tors, scientists and insurance companies 
know they have a right to be treated— 
with antibiotics if necessary and cer- 
tainly with dignity. 
Pat Smith, President 
Lyme Disease Association of New Jersey 
Jackson, N.J. 


THE STATISTICS THAT SHOW AN “ALL-TIME 
high” of cases of Lyme disease in the 
U.S. represent only a tiny fraction of 
actual cases. Rather than the 16,000 
cases your chart showed, there are 
more than half a million, and perhaps 
even as many as 2 million Americans 
who are infected with the disease, but 
not all of them are aware of it. Millions 
more may go to their death never know- 
ing their lives were shattered by Lyme 
disease, misdiagnosed as one of the ill- 
nesses that Lyme mimics and camou- 
flages itself as. Lyme disease ranks as 
one of the fastest-growing infectious 
diseases in the U.S. 
Douglas Sutherland Dodge 
Guilford, Conn. 


Even in the Best of Times 


YOUR ARTICLE ON WHETHER THIS IS THE 
the best U.S. economy ever [BUSINEss, 
July 28) was interesting, but history has 
not been kind to the view that the stock- 
market Crash of October 1929 ended the 
Roaring Twenties. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research, the organization 
that dates the business cycles for the 
U,S., places the beginning of the down- 
turn in August 1929, some two months 
before the Crash. And in October 1987 
the U.S. experienced a stock-market crash 
similar in magnitude to 1929’s, with no 
immediate economic downturn. Indeed, 
the economy’s expansion continued un- 
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til July 1990. Many economists now 

blame the Federal Reserve and _ its 

actions for the 1929 downturn and the 
subsequent Great Depression. 

Gail E. Makinen 

Arlington, Va. 


Going for Gold 


IN YOUR ITEM ON THE DECLINE IN THE 
price of gold [BusiNgss, July 28], only 
part of my statement on investing in gold 
was reported. As a result, my position 
might be misunderstood. My complete 
statement was, “If the return on gold 
(price increase plus loan fee) is not the 
same as the return on other investments, 
there’s no point to holding it.” 
Dale Henderson, Associate Director 
Federal Reserve Board 
Washington 


No More Five-and-Dimes? 


‘THE F.W. WOOLWORTH STORES, AMERICA’S 
icons, are closing [BusiNess, July 28]? 
Oh, no! So many memories for me and 
my family. Great Aunt Cora introduced 
me to Woolworth’s in Los Angeles 
when I was four. Thereafter, Wool- 
worth’s, except for the demands of the 
ice-cream truck, captured my weekly 





allowance. Christmas shopping was a 
magnificent, looked-forward-to event, 
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TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 
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carefully planned and executed at Wool- 
worth’s every Christmastime throughout 
my childhood. Mine were always the 
best presents—or so I thought. Then, just 
last year, my daughter told me that she 
had gone to Woolworth’s for the lipsticks 
and perfume, jewelry and other adorn- 
ments that so entice the teenage heart. 
Thanks for the memories, Woolworth’s. 
Truly, an era has ended. 
Jenny Houston 
Fairfax, Calif. 
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Looking for help? 
Look for this sign. 


The solution is here. IBM Business 
Partners are independent experts 
who can help you find the right 


mix of technology, support, price 
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and financing. And there are tens of 
thousands worldwide. To find one who 
specializes in your line of business, 


call 1 888 [BM-2992, ext, 9999. 
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é41 felt the plane shake, 
and shake some more, and 
then it was a sudden drop. 
It felt like there was no 
gravity. When | woke up, 
the plane had crashed. 7 


SONG YUN-HO, 
a survivor of the Korean Air 
Flight 801 plane crash 


44 | thought maybe I’d go 
down to Mexico and jump 
off those cliffs at 
Acapulco.)? 
BILL CLINTON, 
on how he might help William 
Weld win confirmation as 
ambassador to Mexico 


441 thought this would be 
easier than work. I’ve never 
been so sore. 7) 


JIM NEARY, 
a UPS worker on strike in 
Somerville, Mass 


44 If [Barry Switzer] gets 
probation, that means he 
won't be able to coach the 
Dallas Cowboys. Because 
it’s a violation of probation 
to associate with known 
felons.)? 

JAY LENO, 


on coach Barry Switzer 
carrying a loaded gun into the 
Dallas-Fort Worth airport 


W 








RETURN TO SENDER Ron Carey, the flinty head of the troubled Teamsters (and 
a onetime UPS carrier himself), has put America’s delivery system on hold. But | 
will his promised package of jobs and pensions arrive with postage due? 


|N NERS 


APPLE FALLS FROM THE TREE 








BILL GATES 

Darth Vader plays white knight. 
His $150 million is antitrust 
insurance on the cheap 


LARRY ELLISON 

Oracle boss gets on Apple's board 
without taking a bite. (But he’s in 
the tent with his archrival, Gates) 


STEVE JOBS 
© Puts juice back in the company 
he was once frozen out of 





LOSERS 


JIM BARKSDALE 

With Microsoft's browser destined 
for every Mac and Windows PC, is 
Netscape’s the new Betamax? 


.CNEALY 





SCOTT fi FALY 
Crying in his Java? Apple and MS 
do an electronic end run around 
Sun Microsystems’ CEO 

STEVE JOBS 

Some strategist. Sells stock low 
and is co-opted by Big Brother 
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DRUGS 


They Can Still Get It 
For You Wholesale 


U.S. DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
head TOM CONSTANTINE made a quiet trip 
to Bogota last week to say gracias to 
Colombian National Police chief GENERAL 
ROSSO JOSE SERRANO for his work round- 
ing up the Cali dons. Since the CNP-DEA 
crackdown, says Constantine, the coke busi- 
ness has atomized, and the many small- and 
medium-size organizations 
now operating have neither 
the political sophistication 
nor the immense concentra- 
tion of wealth of the old Cali 
guard. “That type of clout 
and power to intimidate 
doesn’t exist anymore,” says Constantine, 
who calls CNP boss Serrano “an honest guy 
who is determined to make a difference.” 
That’s the good news. The bad news is 
that the Cali dons are thought to be run- 
ning their networks from prison. Last 
spring Serrano ordered his men to go into 
the maximum-security wing of La Picota 
prison in Bogota because top Cali dons 
MIGUEL and GILBERTO RODRIGUEZ ORE- 
SUELA were thought to be plotting a jail 
break. The police found evidence they 
had been chatting away with their aides 
via cell phones, hard lines, fax and the In- 
ternet. Recently, DEA officials say, the CNP 
raided a group of private telecommunica- 
tions switching centers that the cartel 
leaders had organized in Bogota so they 
could dial a local number and have a clerk 
patch their calls to numbers anywhere 
around the world. The cnp telecommuni- 


THE SCOOP 


Ready or Not, 
Here We Don’t Come 


WHERE, OH, WHERE IS CHARLIE TRIE? 
Congressional investigators have been 
eager to question the former Little Rock 
restaurateur and friend of BILL CLINTON'S 
who appears to have funneled foreign 
money to the Democrats. Trie hightailed 
it to China when the scandal heated up. A 
month ago, frustrated G.o.p. Congressman 
DAN BURTON asked the President to seek 
China’s help in locating 
Trie. Lo and behold, two 
weeks ago, Beijing gave U.S. 
diplomats the name of the 
hotel Trie was holed up in, 
and they passed that along 
to Burton. But that hasn't 
permitted investigators to get any closer to 
their quarry. China considers Trie to be in 
the country legally, and the U.S. has no 
right to compel his testimony while he’s 
there. Burton will certainly ask for more 
help from the Administration and Beijing 
in coaxing Trie to talk. But you won't find 
the Clinton camp up nights worrying 
about Charlie. “We will continue to coop- 
erate and relay any requests he [Burton] 
may have,” says a senior State Department 
official. —By J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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cations crackdown has put a cramp in 

the dons’ style, but they still use visiting 
henchmen to carry messages to the out- 
side. The war on drugs isn’t over by a 

long shot. —By Elaine Shannon/Washington 


CENTRAL ASIA 


The Great Game, 


The 1990s Version 


THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION’S DECISION 
not to oppose a $1.6 billion plan to build 

a natural-gas pipeline through Iran is a 
signal that the U.S. wants to improve rela- 
tions with the Islamic regime. “It’s the flip 
side of sanctions,” says a White House 


| official—an inducement to Iran (which 
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wants the pipeline) to stop supporting ter- 
rorism, halt its attempts to 
acquire weapons of mass 
destruction and tone down 
its opposition to the Arab- 
Israeli peace process. White 
House officials say they're 
Khatami —_ monitoring the performance 
of newly inaugurated Iranian President 
MOHAMMED KHATAMI for favorable signs. 
It’s all part of a modern version of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “The Great Game”—the 
19th century competition between Rus- 
sia and Britain for influence in Central 
Asia. Today the prize is access to the 
Caspian Sea’s pool of 200 billion bbl. of 
oil. But tapping that will require con- 
struction of the pipeline network. The 
U.S. hopes Iran will recognize that it is 
in its own interest to become a player 
so that it will qualify for much needed 
Western investment. —By Dean Fischer/ 
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Open your eyes to the UV around you. 


And you'll be glad Acuvue contact lenses are introducing UV protection. 


Now Acuvue, the world’s #1 contact lens, gives your eyes UV protection. 


It's the only leading brand that gives you the comfort of fresh new lenses / f : 
that block up to 95% of harmful UVB rays. So, why would you wear any- f \CUVUE 


thing else? Ask your doctor about a free’ trial pair. You'll see why more 


eyes trust Acuvue than any other contact lens 





More eyes trust Acuvue. 


| Retiring 
| with a half 
million? 
Not bad 
for a teacher. 
Not bad, 
period. 


Steve Davis and his wife 
Evelyn knew exactly how they 
wanted to spend their golden years. 
But they weren’t sure how to save 
the money on their teachers’ salaries. 
So they talked to Sheila, their 
American Express financial advisor, 
who showed the Davises how the 
right strategy could turn their 
retirement dreams into reality. Sheila 
presented a broad array of investment 
options, then together they mapped 
out a steady, simple plan. 

Now, Steve and Evelyn are off 
on a twelve-year journey to financial 
independence. Which shows that 
when you have a goal, and you’re 
headed in the right direction, great 
things are possible. 
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Half-million-dollar account based on two incomes. The people portrayed here 





No wonder 95% of our clients stay with us year to year. And 9 out of 10 would recommend 
us to their friends. To find out how you can do more, call 1-800-GET ADVICE Ext. 226. 














0.K., Mel, 
We Give Up! 


CTORS ARE DRAWN 5 
to certain kinds 8 
of roles. Meryl z 


Streep likes a part 


WARNER BROS 


with an accent. Tom 
Cruise likes a role that 
calls for him to flash 
his grin. And as his 
new movie, Conspira- 
cy Theory, once again 
confirms, Mel Gibson 
likes a movie in which 
he’s tortured. 


MOVIE WHAT HAPPENS 
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‘| No, Just Happy to See Ya 


OARDING PASS? CHECK. TWO FORMS of 
;| Be: Check. Remove pistol from carry- 
$ on? Well, ah... Last week Dallas Cow- 
=| boy coach Barry Switzer joined thousands 
| of Americans (about seven a day)—and 
=| dozens of celebrities—in making the silly 
error of carrying a gun through an airport 
metal detector, Like most, he'll likely get a 
handslap (he was charged with a misde- 
meanor last week), not the two to 10 years 
and $10,000 fine the third-degree felony 
can pack. So how do you explain your slip- 
up? Fast thinking, contrition and imagina- 
tion. Here are some of the most creative ex- 
cuses from illegally armed celebs: 


BARRY SWITZER 

BROUGHT: Unlicensed, 
loaded, .38-cal. pistol. 
EXCUSE: Put gun in a bag to 
keep away from children; 
forgot to take it out. 





CHRISTIAN SLATER 


Braveheart (1995) A Scottish rebel William Wallace, sentenced to 


AAA 


death, is hanged, drawn and quartered, 


Conspiracy Theory 
(1997) B 


Unstable taxi driver Jerry Fletcher has his eyes 
taped open and a bright light shined in them; then 


te te oo 


he’s submerged in water and nearly drowned. 


Lethal Weapon (1987)C _ Bad guys tie up cop Martin Riggs, douse him 


with water and shock him with electrodes. 


BARN 


Mad Max: Beyond 
Thunderdome (1985) 


Max has a clown mask put on his head; then he’s 


Ane 
ae 


Hamlet, the most tortured character in Western » 
literature, is beset by guilt and indecision. 


JoJo % % H% =Spanish inquisition 
Ee et Wes Bs pea 


roped to a horse and sent into the desert to die. 
Lethal Weapon 3 (1992)D Bad guys choke Riggs in anticipation of killing him. 


Hamlet (1990) F 


BROUGHT: Loaded 9mm 
EXCUSE: Was on his way to get engaged. 


HARRY CONNICK JR. 
BROUGHT: Unlicensed 9mm 
EXCUSE: The gun was a gift. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE 

BROUGHT: Unlicensed, loaded Baretta 
9mm semi-automatic 

EXCUSE: Thought it was O.K. to carry it on 
the plane if he was going out of state. 


STEVE HOWE (ex-Yankee pitcher) 
BROUGHT: Loaded .357 Magnum 
EXCUSE: Filled out declaration form but 
his wife, who owned the gun, forgot to 
unload it while packing 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


ANGIOPLASTY AMELIORATED Balloon-angioplasty 
patients treated with a powerful antioxidant drug 
called probucol can significantly reduce their odds of 
needing to have the procedure repeated. 

SHAKING OFF TREMORS A new implantable device 
delivers mild electric shocks to the brain to control the 
tremors of Parkinson's disease and a more benign disorder, essential 
tremor. Major surgery is required, so it's for severe cases only. 

HOPE FOR HUNTINGTON'S Paving the way for new treatments, 
scientists have discovered that the disease kills brain cells by 


causing an insoluble clump of protein to form in the cell nucleus. 
Sources: New England Journal of Medicine: Food and Drug Administration; Cal and Neuron 
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THE BAD NEWS 





A FATE WORSE THAN DEATH As if nursing homes 
did not already have a bad reputation, nearly a third of 
seriously ill patients in hospitals report they would 
rather die than permanently wind up in one. 


FLAWED FOLIC ACID Pregnant women need folic acid 
to prevent neural-tube defects in babies. But they may 
not be getting it: the folic acid in at least half the prenatal vitamins 
studied doesn't fully dissolve in liquid, suggesting it’s not absorbed. 


SLEEPING TOGETHER Contrary to belief, there’s no evidence par- 
ents’ sharing their bed with their baby reduces the risk of sudden 
infant death syndrome (SIDS). Indeed, this may increase the risk. 


Sources: Journal of the American Geriatrics Society; Journal of the Amenican Pharmaceut 
American Academy ot Pediatrics 
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Working ‘round the clock to bring you fresh Bell Labs innovations 
Just in: New Internet Telephony Servers. Enable calls over Net using 
ordinary phones/faxes (elemedia’ adds great sound) 

Plus, 56 Kbps modem chip sets. Can make accessing Net over regular 
phone lines 2 x faster. Also in stock: better-sounding wireless systems: 
new longer-range cordless phone. More breakthroughs on the way 


(Tomorrow, the day after, etc.) 


Lucent Technologies 
Bell Labs Innovations 
600 Mountain Aver 
Murray Hill, Ny 07974. 0636 
hetp: / www.lucent.com 
1-888-4-Lucent 








We make the things that make communications work. 
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Margaret Carlson 


Sex, Lies and Speculation 


EX, BOTH MUNICIPAL AND FEDERAL, MADE THE NEWS 

last week, but like car-chase scenes and new stock 

market highs, sex scandals don’t automatically take 

the world by storm anymore. The reluctant entry of 

another woman into the Paula Jones case hardly cre- 

ated a ripple. And when speculation that New 
York City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani might be having an 
affair surfaced last week in Vanity Fair, followed by 
the tabloids, it sparked not so much a feverish rush 
of readers to newsstands as a snippy debate in the 
New York press about standards of proof. Just as 
it now takes an airborne President punching out 
terrorists for a movie to open big, it may take, as 
former Louisiana Governor Edwin Edwards ¢ 
archly put it, finding a politician in bed with a de. 
girl or a live boy to arrest public attention. 

But the press—or notable fragments of it—i 
more easily titillated. Consider the case of 
Kathleen Willey, 51, a former low-level aide in 
the White House who was subpoenaed by 
Paula Jones’ lawyer, Joseph Cammarata, af 
ter he received an anonymous tip that the 
President had made a grab for her. Willey’s 
lawyer said she has no information relevant to Paula Jones or 
Bill Clinton, and he is filing a motion to quash the subpoena. 
But that hardly cooled the frenzy. Two “friends” of Willey’s told 
reporters that something happened—they don’t agree about 
what—one day when Willey visited the President at the Oval 
Office. And one of those sources peddled to a supermarket 
tabloid a stock photo of Willey with the President at a recep- 
tion. Even Clinton was accused of being “evasive” when he 
declined comment at a press conference. We are at the point 





















where we believe a woman who says the President made a 


crude sexual advance, but we don’t believe a woman who 


says he did no such thing. 

In New York the Vanity Fair piece stung the tabloids by 
portraying the Manhattan press corps as a bunch of cowering 
wusses afraid to follow up gossip that the mayor was hav- 
ing an affair with his communications director. The 
city’s tabloids rose to the bait, producing three 

days of buzz about the state of Hizzoner’s mar- 
riage and alleged philandering before it 
dawned on them that perhaps the reason no 
detailed story had appeared earlier was be- 
cause there wasn’t one: the principals weren't 
talking, and no one else was in a position to real- 
ly know. The old excuse used by the mainstream 
press to write about the private lives of public of- 
ficials—because the tabloids already have—has 
been dropped. The new hook seems to be, Let’s 
castigate those tabloids for not giving us an ex- 
cuse to write about them. 

Few things in life are as confounding as 
marriage, and that includes your best friend's, 
if not your own. What we do know is that when 

good people have bad marriages, they often behave poorly. If half 
of what we write about him is true, Clinton should weep with 
gratitude that Hillary hasn’t left him. But she hasn't left, and no 
amount of reporting is going to make us a better judge of that de- 
cision than she. In New York, a more germane question for the 


press would be whether the mayor’s wife should give up the first 
lady's staff, budget and car if she’s unwilling to act as first lady. 
Just maybe the Giulianis are in a rough patch. If they're lucky, 
they'll work it out. Maybe we should let them try. In peace. 
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Anti-Orwellian Apple television ad: Jan. 22, 1984 


TIME 
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Orwellian Apple press conference: Boston, Aug. 6, 1997 
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BIRTH REVEALED. Of GENE, the first bull | a catalyst for rebellions both political | Edgar Hoover's autocratic legacy. Kel- 
calf cloned from fetal stem cells; by ABS | and artistic. His Art and Architecture | ley brought the Fai into the computer 
Global Inc.; in De Forest, Wis. Building at Yale (where he was chair- | age, using advanced technologies to 
man of the department of architecture) | crack down on white-collar crime. 
SENTENCED. MALCOLM SHABAZZ, 12, | may have been set afire by protesters in 
grandson of Malcolm X; to 18 months at | 1969. His reputation, eclipsed by post- | DIED. HORACE BRISTOL, 88, Lire photo- 
a juvenile detention center; in Lenox, | modernism, has received renewed in- | journalist who traveled with Steinbeck 
Mass.; for setting a fire that killed his | terest in recent years. to chronicle the migrant workers who 
grandmother, Betty Shabazz. inspired The Grapes of Wrath; in Ojai, 
DIED. CLARENCE KELLEY, 85, sturdy, re- | Calif. When his wife committed suicide 
liable FB1 chief who restored respect- | in 1956, Bristol destroyed many of his 
KuTi, 58, confrontational | ability to the agency; in Kansas City, Mo. | negatives and abandoned his profession 
father of Afro-Beat; after | Earning a reputation for incorruptibility | until the 1980s. 
i] suffering from arps; in La- | at the Kansas City police department, 
gos. Flamboyant and un- | Kelley was appointed by Richard Nixon | DIED. JEANNE CALMENT, 
apologetic—he married 27 | in 1973 to head the bureau, which had | 122, officially the world’s 
women in one mass ceremony—Fela | been compromised by Watergate and J. | oldest person; in Arles, 
liked to strut about the stage clad only in | % France. Born before the 
briefs. He wielded his saxophone like a invention of the phono- 
weapon, directing it against the Nigerian graph, Calment was wid- 
government in songs like V.I.P. (Vaga- | owed in 1942 after a dessert of poi- 
bonds in Power). His commitment in- sonous cherries killed her 
volved more than just attitude: he was husband. The tragedy did 
frequently arrested and in not slow her down for 
1984 was imprisoned. long. She lived exuber- 
antly, enjoying choco- 
lates, cigarettes and 
one-liners (“I've nev- 
er had but one wrin- 
kle, and I’m sitting 
on it”). In 1996, as if 
to establish her claim 
to posterity, she 
recorded a rap 
CD, Maitresse 
du Temps 
(Time's 
Mistress). 


DIED. FELA ANIKUPALO- 



















DIED. PAUL RUDOLPH, 
78, one of the most 
influential proponents 
of American modern- 
ist architecture; of 
cancer caused by as- 
bestos; in New York 
City. Rudolph’s style— 
severe, monumental, 
concrete—symbolized 
established power in 
the 60s, becoming 
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PASSING THE TORCH The — CHRISTIAN MORTENSEN, 114 — MARIA DO CARMO GERONIMO, 126 AUGUSTA WATTS, 120 








death of Jeanne Calment 3 PROOF: Danish == PROOF: Baptismal ¢ PROOF: Social 
caused a stir among cente- & birth registration. 5 recordissued bythe Security record. 
narians: Who would claim = BRUSH WITH i Roman Catholic Church. BRUSH WITH 

the title of world's oldest = HISTORY: Sailed = BRUSH WITH HISTORY: HISTORY: Born in 
person? Calls inundated = to Ellisislandin ¢ Her back bears scars = the same year 
the offices of The Guinness 1903 on a ship from her 19th century 3 as Mata Hari. 
Book of World Records, named the United States. slave master in Brazil. 3 VICE: Not a one, say her nurses, 
official arbiter of longevity. VICE: A nice fat cigar. VICE: Only her priest knows. © but she sometimes has pureed 
Herewith a few of the can- ODDS: Clearly the Establishment — ODDS: The sentimental favorite, but ¢ bacon and eggs for breakfast. 
didates in the vintage pick, but in this crowd he may she’s never been able to sway the —_# ODDS: An unknown, but insiders 
sweepstakes: be just a young ‘un. judges in the past. say she could get the nod. 
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Anew breed of 
activist mayors 
is making City 
Hall a hothouse 
for innovation 


at 
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John Norquist 





By ADAM COHEN INDIANAPOLIS 
TEPHAN FANTAUZZO, HEAD OF 
Indiana’s public-employee 
union, has seen a lot over the 
years, but nothing beats the 
day his auto mechanics came to 
him and said they didn’t want 
their raises. Indianapolis had 


S put out to competitive bid- 


ding the business of repairing city vehicles, 
and that meant his workers had to bid 
against private companies to keep their 
jobs. Fantauzzo’s workers were worried 
that they would be underbid. So they gave 
up their pay raises—and narrowly won the 
contract. The competition has brought a 
new efficiency to the operation: costs are 
down 29%, turn-around time on repairs 
has improved markedly, and customer 
complaints have fallen more than 90%. At 
the same time, the workers have more than 
made up for their lost raises, averaging 5% 
salary hikes in each of the past four years, 
well above the city average. Says a once 
skeptical Fantauzzo: “We found a way to 
make this a win-win situation.” 

Auto repair is only one of more than 70 
municipal operations Indianapolis’ Republi- 
can Mayor Stephen Goldsmith, the nation’s 
leading exponent of “competing out,” has 
spun off in five years in office. The city’s 
wastewater-treatment plants are being run 
by a private company, at a projected savings 
of $65 million over five years. Indianapolis In- 
ternational Airport is now run by the British 
Airport Authority, which promises it will save 
$32 million over 10 years. Goldsmith even 
managed to privatize Indianapolis’ 2,200-job 
Naval Air Warfare Center, which had landed 
on the Pentagon's base-closing list. With the 
Federal Government's permission, he 
brought in Hughes Technical Services to take 
over the operation and sell products and ser- 
vices back to the Navy. 

Indianapolis is hardly alone among 
cities that have been quietly putting the fash- 
ionable buzz words “reinventing govern- 
ment” into practice. Municipal government 
has long been regarded as the great back- 
water of American democracy: a world of 
political patronage and special-interest jock- 
eying in which policy discussions rarely 
move beyond synchronizing traffic lights. 
But a new breed of activist mayors, recently 
hailed by the New Republic as “the Pride of 
the Cities,” has been turning city halls into 
hothouses of governmental innovation. 
They are challenging entrenched interests 
and butting heads with traditional allies in 
the pursuit of real reform: overhauling the 
school system in Chicago, reshaping labor- 
management relations in Philadelphia and 
privatizing municipal services all over. 












A pioneer in privatization, he has put 
more than 70 city services up for 
competitive bids; mayors across the 
country are learning from his success 





The driving force behind this fresh ap- 
proach to urban government is a handful of 
“new  pragmatist” mayors—Indianapolis’ 
Goldsmith, Cleveland’s Michael White, Phila- 
delphia’s Edward Rendell, Milwaukee’s John 
Norquist, Chicago’s Richard M. Daley and to 
some extent Los Angeles’ Robert Riordan and 
New York City’s Rudolph Giuliani—who ac- 
tively collaborate and compare notes on how 
to make cities work. Goldsmith visits Giuliani 
every few months to talk shop; Rendell and 
Goldsmith bounce ideas off each other at fre- 
quent joint speaking appearances. And good 
practices, big or small, travel fast. “You learn a 
lot from each other,” says Republican Rior- 
dan, who used Indianapolis-style competing 
out to award cleanup contracts after the 1994 
Northridge, Calif., earthquake. Goldsmith is 
using a silicone-based antigraffiti sealant he 
learned about from Daley. Says White: “If 
there’s anything that binds us, it’s simply that 
we pride ourselves on being result-oriented.” 

What makes these mayors’ governmen- 
tal pragmatism possible is that they have also 
developed a flexible, post-ideological ap- 
proach to politics. Cities that once thrived on 
straight-ticket Democratic machine politics, 
where labor unions and social-welfare pro- 
grams were considered untouchable, are led 
today by some of the nation’s most nonparti- 
san and politically unpredictable politicians. 
On school vouchers Cleveland’s White, an 
African-American Democrat, is sparring 
with his city’s traditionally Democratic 
teachers’ union and the N.a.A.c.P. Goldsmith 


The popular mayor has pushed unions to 
be more efficient, saying it’s “an act of 
injustice” to waste taxes in a city where 
the average family income is $27,000 
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alienated his party's establishment by firing 
patronage appointees who stood in the way 
of his efforts to privatize. Says New York's 
Giuliani, a Republican who broke with his 
party by lobbying to save rent regulations: 
“It's better to keep your constituents happy 
than to keep a political party happy.” So far, 
it’s been a winning strategy: all these mayors 
have been re-elected handily, except Giu- 
liani—who is running this year and led his 
nearest rival by 23% in a recent poll. 

The new pragmatism is at least partly a 
response to economic necessity. Mayors are 
operating in an age of sharply limited re- 
sources. Federal aid to cities has fallen 
sharply in the past 20 years, and urban tax 
bases have eroded as businesses and affluent 
residents have fled to the suburbs. Since the 
mid-1970s, when New York and other big 
cities teetered on the brink of bankruptcy, 
mayors have had to work hard just to stay 


afloat: they literally 


can no longer afford to 
preside over bloated 
bureaucracies or cod- 
dle unions at contract 
time. “There’s just a 
different set of prob- 
lems mayors are fac- 
ing today,” says Barnard College political 
science professor Ester Fuchs. “If they want 
to have cities at all, the name of the game is 
keeping their budgets balanced, keeping 
the business community and the middle 
class happy, and coming up with programs 
that work.” 





The hard-driving Democrat has adopted 
a business style of management to help 
turn around a troubled city once ed by 
dubbed “the Mistake by the Lake” 


Few cities have 
been more buffet- 


economic 
forces than Cleve- 
land, whose hard 


times once earned it the nickname “the Mis- 
take by the Lake.” Cleveland has lost more 
than 400,000 people, almost 45% of its pop- 
ulation, since mid-century, and in 1978 it be- 
came the first major city to default on its 
debts since the Great Depression. Along the 


way, city government all but stopped pro- | 



































viding basic services. Building on improve- 
ments made by his predecessors in city hall, 
White has helped reverse Cleveland's slide. 
The hard-driving mayor, who gets to city hall 
before 7:30 a.m. and sometimes works past 
midnight, has adopted a business style of city 
management. “We serve a city of 500,000 
people a day,” says White. “If we don’t serve 
them well, a lot of them are going to go 
somewhere else.” The centerpiece of his 
strategy for improving service to his “cus- 
tomers” is a 60-page “People’s Budget,” set- 





Disaster on the Potomac: 
How Not to Run a City 


OTHER CITIES MAY BOAST OF 
innovative, hard-bargaining | 
mayors, but at least one ur- | 
ban center is clattering along 
in just the opposite direction. | 
Beset by financial woes, high | 
crime and decaying city ser- 
vices, Washington has now | 
suffered the indignity of hav- 
ing its mayor, Marion S. Bar- | 
ry, stripped of nearly all power. As part of a $1 billion federal- 

aid package included in the new budget agreement, nine of the | 
city’s major agencies, covering everything from schools and | 
housing to public works and the police, have been taken away 


from Barry and placed under the jurisdiction of a financial con- | 


. ; Sy | 
trol board, which was appointed by Congress two years ago to | 
get the city’s finances in order and is headed by economist An- | 
drew Brimmer. Only relatively minor agencies (including 
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Wrecked cars, wracked city 
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tourism and parks and recreation) remain under Barry's 
purview. Asked at a press conference what residents should do 
if they want to complain about potholes, Barry replied bitterly, 
“Call Dr. Brimmer—504-3400.” 

Other countries like to argue that Americans know nothing 
of life in the rest of the world. Not so in the District, whose gov- 
ernment seems to aspire to the standards of a Third World na- 
tion. Fecal matter in the water, bodies piled and rotting in the 
un-air-conditioned morgue, potholes that could kill if the stray 
bullets don’t—these are familiar stories to District dwellers. A re- 
cent exposé in the Washington Post offered jaw-dropping sta- 
tistics on the amount of wasted funds and government bloat. 
Washington spends more money and has more employees than 
any other city. Yet the high school dropout rate has passed 50%, 
crime is up 16% since 1991, and tuberculosis and infant-mortality 
rates are the highest in the nation. Just last week officials an- 
nounced that the city’s public schools would open three weeks 
late this fall because building repairs haven't been finished. 

With such things to commend him, few believed Mayor Bar- 
ry when he insisted that the congressional moves were “not about 
Marion Barry.” The mayor has turned the city into a machine that 
would impress Boss Tweed: jobs for all, and once hired, never 
fired. Money earmarked for services and repairs often found its 
way to payroll, to put yet more unskilled workers on the clock. Also 
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ting out goals for the year and evaluating 
whether they have been met. The city has 
generally been able to give itself high marks: 
the report card cites such achievements as 
40% more dead trees removed in 1995 than 
the year before and twice as many children 
screened for lead poisoning. 

Cleveland’s problems are not all behind 
it, but under White’s administration, there 
is a clear sense that the city is on an up- 
swing. Downtown boasts not only a new 
$72 million light rail line to move tourists 
along the lakeshore but also Gateway 
Complex, which features a new baseball 
stadium and a basketball arena that lured 
the Cleveland Cavaliers back from the sub- 
urbs. Most important, the city’s long period 
of fiscal crisis has subsided. After a general 
fund deficit that grew to almost $7 million 
in 1990, the city has balanced its books and 
has accumulated a rainy-day fund of $25 
million. Standard & Poor's, which suspend- 
ed the city’s bond rating after its 1978 bank- 
ruptcy, today gives the city an A. 

A prime article of faith among the new 
mayors is that city employees must become 
more efficient. Rendell, a Democrat and a 
tough-talking former prosecutor, is widely 
credited with saving Philadelphia by going 
eyeball-to-eyeball with the city’s powerful 
public-employee unions shortly after he 
took office in 1992. Rendell offered work- 
ers a contract that froze wages for 33 
months and cut back on paid holidays. Af- 
ter a 16-hour strike, the unions capitulated. 
Under Rendell, a city that was cited five 





years ago by City and State magazine for 
setting “the standard for municipal distress 


in the 1990s” now has a budget surplus of 


$118.5 million. 


LTHOUGH A LIBERAL DEMOCRAT, 
Milwaukee’s Norquist has also 
taken a tough line with city 
workers. He was faced a few 
years ago with a standoff be- 
tween his public-works and fire 
departments over the painting 
of firehouses. The fire depart- 
ment wanted the buildings painted in the 
summer, when its trucks could easily be 
kept outside, but public works said too 
many of its people would be on vacation. 
Norquist allowed the fire department to en- 
gage a private contractor to get the project 
done in the summer. “The good news for 
the public-works department is they 
learned from this and changed their proce- 
dures,” says Norquist. “Competition didn’t 
put them out of business, but it almost did.” 

In Chicago, Daley has taken on his city’s 
most intractable problem: a $3 billion 
school system that former U.S, Education 
Secretary William Bennett once called the 
worst in the nation. Two years ago, Daley, a 
Democrat, convinced Illinois’ Republican 
state legislature to hand him authority over 
the schools. He ousted the city’s entrenched 
educational bureaucracy, installed a school 
board that put nearly 20% of the schools on 
probation for low performance and got ap- 
proval for $850 million in bond issues to 











build new school buildings and renovate old 
ones. The Daley regime’s hard-hitting re- 
forms, which included cutting 1,700 non- 
teaching jobs, are particularly impressive in 
a town where, in the days when Daley's fa- 
ther reigned as mayor and political boss, 
politicians used to say that the purpose of 
the public schools was to provide jobs for 
the people who worked there. 

Critics of the new-style mayors say many 
of their reforms are unproven. Goldsmith's 
detractors say privatization projects such as 
the wastewater-treatment plants may look 
better in press releases than in practice. “We 
don’t even know if we're saving any money,” 
says City-County Councilor Susan Williams. 
“Every time I blink, it seems they want $10 
million to fix this or $8 million to fix that.” 
And handing over government operations to 
the private sector can open the door to pa- 
tronage and other kinds of malfeasance, the 
very reason the civil-service system was in- 
stituted more than a century ago. Indi- 
anapolis suffered through “golfgate” three 
years ago, when private operators of munic- 
ipal golf courses were accused of improper- 
ly handing out renovation contracts. When 
Goldsmith made an unsuccessful run for 
Governor last year, Democrats attacked him 
for accepting contributions from companies 
that had won contracts for city services. “Pri- 
vatization is just patronage in pinstripes,” 
says former Marion County Democratic 
Party chairman Kipper Tew. 

To some, the new pragmatism is only a 
pretext for tilting government away from the 








deterring change is the racial politics of the highly segregated city. 
For the mostly black District residents, Barry—re-elected in 1993 
despite serving jail time for crack use—promised a toehold into the 
middle class. “It’s the ultimate patronage,” says a D.C. Council se- 
nior aide. “If you have a government check, a refrigerator full of 


food, who cares about the pot- 
hole outside?” 

Onto this battlefield steps 
Brimmer, 71, a former Federal 
Reserve Board member. Like 
Barry, Brimmer is black, but 
there the similarities end. While 
Barry is fond of dashikis and 
rambling rhetoric, Brimmer is as 
precise and exacting as the cut of 
his charcoal-gray suit. He took 
immediate action last week, fir- 
ing three department chiefs and 
threatening that more heads 
will roll unless changes are 
made. Still, some are skeptical 
of his ability to tackle a job akin 
to fixing a plane while flying it. 
“I can’t predict the outcome, but 








I can predict the effort,” Brimmer says. “It will be done.” 

The federal takeover has roiled the city’s always testy po- 
litical waters, inspiring loud public protests. So loud that 
Eleanor Holmes Norton, the District’s nonvoting representa- 
tive in Congress, did an about-face: after first calling the deal a 


“big win,” she denounced it as 
“too high a price.” Meanwhile, 
Barry—whose popularity is so 
low that nearly 80% of resi- 
dents say it’s time for him to 
go—is using the setback to his 
advantage. “Democracy has 
been raped,” he asserts, decry- 
ing the white Republicans in 
Congress—particularly North 
Carolina Senator Lauch Fair- 
cloth—who spearheaded _ the 
takeover. Says a congressional 
aide: “Faircloth doesn’t realize 
that he just became treasurer to 
Marion Barry’s__ re-election 
campaign.” —By Tamala M. 
Edwards. With reporting by James 
Carney/Washington 
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Edward Rendell 


A former prosecutor, he took a tough 
line with municipal unions and endured 
a strike. His formerly distressed city 
now boasts a budget surplus 





poor and racial minorities. In Cleveland, 
White’s housing program has drawn criti- 
cism for its focus on building $100,000-to- 
$200,000 homes in neighborhoods where 
the median cost of a house is $35,000 and the 
poverty rate is 41%. Williams, who repre- 
sents a poor Indianapolis district, says her 
constituents are too often left out of Gold- 
smith’s market analyses. “An inner-city 
swimming pool shouldn’t be a profit center,” 
she argues. City halls are lowering expecta- 
tions, says Barnard’s Fuchs, because the 
money and political will for antipoverty pro- 
grams are just no longer there. “It’s not 
about doing more with less,” she says. “It’s 
about doing less with less.” 

Indeed, there are limits to what even 
the most pragmatic mayors can do for cities 
today, despite the most robust national 
economy in decades. The harsh truth is that 
even the best-managed big cities have prob- 
lems too large to solve on their own. Just as 
Philadelphia has emerged from its gloom, it 
is facing the loss of $2.3 billion in welfare, 
Medicaid and other social programs over 
the next five years. As many as 40,000 wel- 
fare recipients could lose their benefits by 
the year 2000, and Rendell estimates that 
incentives to private industry will produce 
jobs for only 4,000 of them. Claiming that 
the federal cutbacks are “a runaway freight 
train headed our way,” Rendell traveled to 
Washington this spring to urge the White 
House and Congress to help out by enacting 
a jobs bill. It is unlikely that federal relief 
will come anytime soon. Still, articulating 
the limits of what city government can ac- 
complish is sometimes the most pragmatic 
step of all. —With reporting by Erik Gunn/ 
Milwaukee and Kevin Fedarko/Cleveland 
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VIEWPOINT 


George J. Church 


Robin Hood in Reverse 


The poor shouldn't pay my pension—but they will 


VERY TIME | SEE A COOK FLIPPING BURGERS OR A CLEANING WOMAN EMP- 

tying the trash baskets, I wonder if I can resist the temptation to rob them 

Nobody would stop me. In fact, the government wants me to do it. 

How? Just quit working. I’m nearly 66 and retired, but I earn too much 

now as a writer to qualify for a Social Security pension. If I were to loaf full time, 
however, I could collect about $15,000 a year. 

I don’t need or even want it. A company pension, plus income from savings 
and investments, should keep me and my wife in comfort for however long we 
live. But even if I resist the temptation until 2001, I can then expect a letter 
urging me to apply for a Social Security pension. After age 70, there are no more 
restrictions: I'll be entitled to Social Security checks even if I’m still working. 

Officially, I’ve earned them by paying Social Security taxes for 44-plus years. 
Balderdash. Those taxes wouldn't defray my pension for more than a few years— 
and they've already been used to pay the pensions of those who retired years 
and years ago. My pension, in fact, will be paid by people still on the job. 

That points up one of the great inequities purposely ignored in the recent 
budget agreement. The working poor continue to pay far more than their fair 
share of the Social Security tax. That tax is levied—at a current rate of 6.2%—on 
only the first $65,400 of income, so those ; 
who earn more pay much less than 6.2% 
of their total earnings. The working 
poor pay the full 6.2% on every cent of 
their meager wages. And this is a mer- 
ciless tax—no exemptions, no deduc- 
tions, no credits. (One excep- 
tion in the new tax bill: the 
working poor will get the 
$500-a-child credit. Big deal.) 
Taxing the poor to give to the 
rich throws Robin Hood 
into reverse. 

That should be a prob- 
lem for the nation’s con- 
science as well as mine. 
Government programs are 
shot through with benefits for 
those who don’t need them. Yet any pro- 
posal to institute a means test is either ignored or 
howled down. Example: Medicare premiums are the same for m me as for some- 
one with a fraction of my income. But the Senate’s proposal to make affluent se- 
niors pay more was dropped from the tax bill, largely because House Republi- 
cans feared a savage attack from Democrats. 

Why is this? One excuse is that the well off and the middle class must be 
bribed to allow the government to do anything for the poor. For instance, they 
will not support subsidized school lunches for poor kids unless their own chil-; 
dren also get cheap food. But the real reason is that everyone who gets a gov-§ 
ernment benefit comes to regard it as a sacred right that must never be tak-3 
en away. Or reduced. Or even increased less rapidly. Witness the screaming 
after a panel of economists suggested the consumer price index overstates in-3 
flation. Why? Adjusting the index would lead to smaller future increases in ben-= 
efits (including Social Security) tied to the cp1. Monstrous! To the barricades! 

Benefits thus must go on increasing, needed or not, even if they drive the; 
programs paying the benefits (Social Security, Medicare) toward bnkruptcy. * 
Moreover, there is not the slightest sign this mind-set will change. So maybe I 
should collect that pension after all. It’s robbery, and I know it. But why should? 
I be the only sap who spurns a share of the loot? a: 
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Just one thing was missing. 
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Memories of Pol Pot 


Recollections of the youngest victims of a monster 
By Roger Rosenblatt 





NEVER MET POL POT, BUT I SAW EXAMPLES OF HIS HANDI- 
work. In 1982, writing a story called “Children of War” for 
Ting, I visited the Khao I Dang refugee camp in south- 
east Thailand, across the border from Cambodia. There 
40,000 Cambodians who had fled Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge 
awaited resettlement. They had made the camp into a vil- 
lage consisting of straw-roofed huts, gardens and wats. 

Additional elements included a rehabilitation center 
where artificial limbs lay stacked for those whose hands, arms 
and legs had been hacked off by the Khmer Rouge, and class- 
rooms where children who had escaped from mobile work 
units drew pictures of their experiences: soldiers plunging 
bayonets into pregnant women tied to 
trees, or plucking out a captive’s liver 
with a specially devised hook. 

Ty Kim Seng drew himself as a 
skeleton. He would be about 25 today. 
Asa boy of 10, he had dark, serious eyes 
and large ears that gave his face a schol- 
arly look. His father, a doctor, had been 
executed by a firing squad because he 
was an intellectual and thus threatened 
Pol Pot’s primitivist ideology. People 
who wore glasses also were killed be- 
cause it was assumed they could read. 

When his mother died, Seng was al- 
lowed to leave his mobile work unit and go back to his village. 
He asked neighbors to bury her beside his father and gave 
them a shirt in payment. Then he knelt, took a handful of dirt 
from each parent's grave and prayed that their spirits would 
look after him. Returning to his work unit, he disobeyed or- 
ders, went off in search of food and came across a mass grave 
of 30 bodies. To punish him, soldiers tied him to a bamboo 
pole and left him to starve for days. Eventually he escaped 
and walked miles on his own until he reached Khao I Dang. 

A 12-year-old girl named Peov was soft-featured and 
plump, though like Seng she was skeletal when she arrived 
at the camp. The first two years she hardly spoke a word. 
It was through a picture she drew that the adults working 
with her discovered what had happened. 

The drawing was of some children in a jungle clearing. 
A Khmer Rouge soldier had his rifle trained on them. Off 
to the side of the drawing was a large circle with four lines 
extending from the outer rim to the center, where there 
was a hole like a wheel's hub. Leading away from one part 
of the outer rim were three lines, and from another part a 
single line with a small ring at the end. 
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Rosenblatt with Seng at Khao | Dang Camp 





The children in the drawing included Peov. The soldier 
was forcing them to do something involving the circular de- 
vice, which she explained. The lines between the outer rim 
and the center hole were metal blades. The three outer lines 
were cords held to keep the device steady. When the cord 
with the ring was pulled, the blades closed around the cen- 
ter hole, like a camera lens. Children caught trying to escape 
would have their heads put in that hole and be decapitated. 
Other children, like Peov, were made to operate the device. 

I have no idea where Peov is today. Seng was adopted by 
a family in Massachusetts, and the last I heard from him he 
was studying math in a university. If the two of them saw 
the televised pictures of Pol Pot during 
the Khmer Rouge show trial, I cannot 
imagine what they thought of him. 

He, of course, had always been 
thinking of them—not as individuals but 
as a rising class. Children were at the 
* furthest end of his ideological chain, but 
they were also the most powerful, for if 
the innocent young could absorb his 
policies, they were likely to be secure. As 
adults, children would become the mis- 
shapen world he dreamed of, and he 
would darken their lives forever. 

“The struggle of man against pow- 
er is the struggle of memory against forgetting” (Milan 
Kundera), which is why it is necessary not to let the brief 
glimpse the world had of Pol Pot be the last, and why the 
West, America especially, ought to call for another Nurem- 
berg. By bombing Cambodia in 1970 we destabilized the 
country and were largely responsible for Pol Pot’s rise; we 
could use some memory jogging of our own. 

Not that any trial would explain why Pol Pot did what he 
did. One looked in vain into that age-spotted, teary-eyed face 
for the source of the inventiveness that dreams up a portable 
guillotine for children, He seemed so quiet, evil recollected in 
tranquillity. Time passing has made him look like an ordinary 
man, perhaps even to those who survived and know better. 

Yet I would put Seng and Peov on any tribunal chosen to 
judge him, for the reason that they are the enduring casual- 
ties of his work. I picture them at the trial. They hear the ev- 
idence against him, inspect the photos of the hills of skulls 
and learn all that this monster did to burn over their coun- 
try. But in the end it is they who condemn him—they and tens 
of thousands of other Cambodians now in their 20s who re- 
member too much and wake up screaming like children. @ 
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SATELLITE TV AND TURBO INTERNET™ 
NOW SERVED UP ON ONE DISH. 


; (COOL, HUH?) 


INTRODUCING DirecDuo- 


Imagine two satellites deep in space. One is broadcasting all the greatest, wildest Web sites from 
the Internet, at blistering speeds up to 400 Kbps. The other transmits over 200 TV channels of 
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your favorite sports, movies, news, family shows and more. Now imagine getting all of this 
3 content—enough to entertain a small village—right in your home, through just one dish 


f WHOA. .. 


With DirecDuo, the best of TV and the Internet finally converge. That's because DirecDuo brings 


marks of 





: you the fastest Internet access available nationwide from DirecPC™, plus hundreds of top-quality 
gs digital TV channels from DIRECTV® and USSB®. And, if you already subscribe to DirecPC, DIRECTV 
or USSB, you can upgrade to DirecDuo at a reduced cost 


32 So take advantage of everything DirecDuo has to dish out. Call 1-800-DIRECPC ext. 116 today for 
2 the retailer nearest you, or visit us on the Web at www.direcduo.com. 
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SMONDAY Rather t 2 


“| hate this building,” says Jobs, holding 
forth at Apple headquarters. He wants to 
move the operations to less corporate digs 









A stunning deal caps 
the comeback quest 
of a computer whiz 
once tossed out of 
his own company 


By CATHY BOOTH 
TEVE JOBS IS SITTING IN THE 
Apple boardroom. Actually, 
he is slouched like a teen- 
ager in one of the cushy 
leather chairs, his worn jog- 
ging shoes resting on the 
directors’ table. The table is 
very long, very impressive 
and very empty. Just Jobs 
here, wearing shorts and an 
impish grin. The old board of directors at 
Apple is history, he says. He’s about to 
leave for Boston, where he'll make that 
news public, along with a far more dramat 
ic announcement. One more thing, he says, 
feet still propped up on the executive 
woodwork—the company’s headquarters 
in Cupertino, Calif., is history too. Eight 
stories of corporate excess are about to be 
abandoned. “I hate this building,” says 
Jobs. “This building has come to symbolize 
everything that went wrong with Apple. 
It’s about corporate hubris. Greed.” This is 
not a building that can make “insanely 
great” computer products. 

The rebel flag is flying over Apple 
Computer, Inc., again, thanks to Jobs. The 
Silicon Valley visionary who co-founded 
Apple in his father’s garage in 1976, who 
launched the wildly successful Macintosh 
only to be booted by the corporate pin- 
heads in 1985, is back running his first love. 
No, he’s not the CEO, nor even chairman of 
the board. But until there’s a new boss, 
Jobs is firmly at Apple’s helm, and take it 
from us, the beleaguered company will 
never be the same. Take it too from the 
1,600 Macintosh believers who gave him a 
standing ovation at the Macworld Expo in 
Boston last week, then booed, hissed and 
finally sat in shocked silence as Jobs an- 
nounced that Apple’s salvation would be a 
strategic alliance with none other than 
Bill Gates of Microsoft. 

Understand, the idea of Jobs returning 
to Apple is something akin to that of Luke 
Skywalker returning to fight what, until 
last week, cultists regarded as the evil em- 
pire. Gates, by comparison, was perceived 
as a dweeb Darth Vader, the billionaire bad 
guy who usurped the idea of the Macin- 
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MONDAY 





tosh’s friendly point-and-click operating 
system for his now dominant Microsoft 
Windows 

Boo, hiss, a strategic alliance indeed. Is 
Jobs crazy? “Madman at the wheel, eh?” he 
said, laughing, as he walked off the stage in 
Boston 

American business has had its share 
of imaginative entrepreneurs, malevolent 
bosses, boardroom plotters who hatch late- 
night coups, strategic decision makers who 
heroic turn- 
around artists who restore corporate glory 
with breakthrough thinking and messianic 
zeal. Generally, that would describe more 


make disastrous turns and 


than one person. But Jobs is a one-man 
miniseries of capitalism whose ratings are 
rising again. Within hours of the announce 
ment 
Sipping a celebratory water on the plane 
ride home, Jobs pointed out that people had 
been so shocked they missed the big news: 


Apple stock soared 33% to $26.31. 


Microsoft would be paying an undisclosed 
amount to settle claims that it had used 


30 


CUPERTINO; PALO ALTO 


Jobs reviews a tape of Oracle boss Larry Ellison 
promoting Apple's new board. Despite running 
two companies, Jobs has changed his life-style 
to free up more time at home for wife Laurene 
and their two children—and his computer 


BUSINESS 


Psi 


seminal Apple computer patents. “Three or 
four weeks ago,” said Jobs, “I called Bill and 
said Microsoft and Apple should work more 
closely together, but we have this issue to 
resolve, this intellectual-property dispute. 
Let’s resolve it.” With Jobs’ no-nonsense 
negotiating, it was done quickly, with Gates 
not only promising to pay off Apple but 
even investing $150 million in nonvoting 
Apple stock. The rebels can now withdraw 
to their original “campus” in Cupertino 
the one without the fancy boardroom—and 
live on to fight another day. 


HE TALE OF STEVE JOBS HAS LONG 
been a Silicon Valley legend. It was 
Jobs who, as a long-haired and 
barefoot twentysomething, set in 
motion the revolution called the 
personal computer by making it 
“user friendly” to the masses. Jobs didn’t 
invent the machine; his partner Steve 
Wozniak was the real engineer. But Jobs 
understood before anyone else the key to 
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transforming the computer from a geek’s 
expensive toy into a household appliance. 
Instead of writing commands in computer- 
ese, Macintosh owners used a mouse to 
point and click on easily identifiable icons 
on the screen—a trash can and a file folder. 
Jobs also paired the laser printer with the 
computer, thus sparking the desktop- 
publishing revolution. “We started out to 
get a computer in the hands of everyday 
people, and we succeeded beyond our 
wildest dreams,” laughs Jobs. 

Jobs is intimidating at first. He has, af- 
ter all, been portrayed as an abusive mon- 
ster, and countless colleagues attest to his 
arrogance and intolerance. But now, even 
during the week of the highest stress he has 
faced in years, he exudes his other side: the 
Zen-like calm and the impish aura that 
make him so different from his arch friend 
and arch rival Gates, a man of competitive 
intensity and analytical rigor. This Jobs lit- 
erally lopes into the room, and he keeps us- 
ing the word golly. So O.K., golly, it’s true 





that the famed “Reality Distortion Field” 
that renowned Jobsian ability to bamboozle 
and bedazzle—still works, but it’s a slower 
seduction these days, not a manic pitch. At 
42, he may have mellowed, but as a moti 
vator and marketer he still has no equal. 
The adopted son of working-class par- 
ents, Jobs became a millionaire by age 25, 
an American icon by age 30 and corporate 
history the same year, all thanks to Apple. It 
would be easy to read his return—12 years 
after he was booted by the board—as a mo- 
ment of sweet revenge. But for Jobs, who 
grew up idolizing the Hewlett-Packard ide- 
al of an egalitarian workplace where ideas 
came before hierarchy, returning to Apple 
is something akin to rescuing a son before 
he loses himself to booze and bad company. 
There has been a literal deathwatch on Ap- 
ple in recent weeks. It had sales of $9.8 bil- 
lion last year, but revenues have dropped 
significantly in 1997. Losses have mount- 
ed—more than $1.5 billion over 18 months 
Jobs prefers to see hope in the 20 million to 


TUESDAY 


Preparations for the 
blockbuster speech 
take place at an old 
auditorium called 
the Castle. As he 
runs through the 
fancy audio-video 
segments, Jobs 
talks turkey with 
Gates. Outside, 
aides are giddy 
about Jobs’ 
returning speech 


25 million users who remain. He even has a 
hard time uttering the D word. “Apple has 
tremendous assets, but I believe 
without attention, the 
could, could, could—I’m searching for the 
right word—could, could 
and gives in: “die.” 

All last week, Jobs allowed TIME to fol 
low him as he negotiated his détente with 
Gates and prepared for the Boston meet- 
ing, then headed back to California to work 
at what he calls his “preferred squeeze”— 


some 
some company 


He pauses 


Pixar Animation Studios, the Jobs compa- 
ny that created the 1995 hit movie Toy Sto- 
ry, the first animated feature film made 
entirely by computer. Pixar 
pure creation, a whole new era of enter- 
tainment that blends good storytelling with 
computers. “It’s so fun at Pixar 
reveling in his new role as Hollywood 
mogul on the make. Apple, on the other 
hand, requires heavy lifting. “It’s like turn- 
ing a big tanker. There were a lot of lousy 


represents 


he Says 


deals that we’re undoing.” 
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So why go back to a company that has 
ejected CEOs like so many bad diskettes? “I 
wouldn’t be honest if some days | didn’t 
question whether I made the right decision 
in getting involved,” he says. “But I believe 
life is an intelligent thing—that 
aren't random.” In other words, there’s a 


things 


reason why his path has crossed Apple's 
again. A chance to pay penance? Or per- 
haps to prove he has grown up 

On Monday 
ful announcement, Jobs has the run of Ap 


two days before the fate 


ple headquarters. Most of the executive 
suites are already empty, their inhabitants 
gone to Macworld or just plain gone. Ap- 
ple’s management ranks have been thin- 
ning at an alarming rate. Only Fred Ander- 
son, the chief financial officer, is roaming 
the halls as Jobs negotiates with Microsoft 
by phone and works on a quickie video of 
the new Apple board he virtually hand 
picked—naturally to include his buddy, Or 
acle chief Lawrence Ellison, who consid 
ered his own takeover bid of Apple this 
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spring. “We caught Larry Ellison in the San 
Jose airport last Friday before he left for va 
says Jobs, chuckling, as he watch- 
es raw video footage in the boardroom 
“Apple is the only life-style brand in the 
computer industry 


cation,” 


Ellison is saying on 
screen. “It’s the only company people feel 
passionate about. My company, Oracle, is 
huge; IBM is huge; Microsoft is huge; but 
no one has incredible emotions with our 
companies Jobs 1S pleased 

All day long, the de facto helmsman 
races in and out, trying out bits of his 
Wednesday speech. He is aware of the 
naysaying, that Apple, with its single-digit 
market share, is doomed to fall before the 
Goliath of Microsoft. At Macworld, he will 
stress instead Apple’s domination of edu- 
cation and desktop publishing. He fiddles 
with a paper clip as he thinks out loud 

“What if Apple didn’t exist? Think about 
it. Time wouldn't get published next week 
Some 70% of the newspapers in the U.S 
wouldn't publish tomorrow morning. Some 
60% of the kids wouldn’t have computers. 
64% of the teachers wouldn’t have comput 
ers. More than half the Websites created on 
Macs wouldn't exist 
something worth saving here. See? 

Painful as it is for a founding father, he 
keeps up daily with the rumbles about Ap 
ple on the Internet, the world’s most ex 
tensive gossip mill. The chatter is of proxy 


he says. “So there's 


fights and takeovers, the frustrations vent- 
ed by clonemakers and Mac users alike. He 
understands; he really does. He gave up on 
Apple himself just two months ago and un 
loaded the 1.5 million shares he got as part 
of the $424 million Apple paid him for 
NeXT Software Inc. last December. “Yes, | 
I pretty much 
had given up hope that the Apple board 
was going to do anything. I didn’t think the 
stock was going up.” He ruefully notes that 
he sold them in June when the price was 


sold the shares,” he says 


around $15 a share, about $16 million less 
than they'd be worth now. Today he holds 
a symbolic one share of Apple—and is un 
If that 
he says, “I’m perfectly 


apologetic about not holding more 
upsets employees 
happy to go home to Pixar 

Within weeks of his sale, of course, the 
board ousted ceo Gilbert Amelio after 17 
months on the job. Jobs says the board came 
to him and offered him both the ceo’s and 
chairman’s job. “I thought about it 
mits, “but decided it wasn’t what I wanted 
to do with my life.” Taking the chairman's 
job, in particular, he said would “scare 


he ad- 


away any real candid ite for the « EOS job 
given Jobs’ penchant for down-your-throat 
management. Yet it may not be much better 
for the new CEO to have him sitting on the 
board, especially the reconstituted activist 
board of Jobs allies that he hopes will keep 


Apple on the right path. “I’ve agreed to be a 
board member, and that’s all I can give. I 
have another life now.’ 


HE STEVE JOBS WHO IS CURRENTLY 
running two sophisticated compa- 
nies lives in a turn-of-the-century 
house in 

Palo Alto with his wife Laurene, 

33, their two young children and 
his 19-year-old daughter Lisa, home from 
college for the summer. The house is run 
with a distinct 1960s favor. Laurene has 


English-style country 


planted a garden of wildflowers, herbs and 
vegetables all around. The rooms are 
sparsely decorated, the only extravagances 
being Ansel Adams photographs. We dine 
as the Jobses always do: both are strict ve- 
gans, eating no meat products Dinner is 
pasta with raw tomatoes, fresh raw corn 
from the garden, steamed cauliflower and 
a salad of raw shredded carrots. While the 
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adults eat, their six-year-old son picks 
lemon verbena and other herbs in the gar 
den for the after-dinner tea. His reward is 
a tickle and being tucked into bed by Dad 
Over dinner, Jobs tells how Laurene 
overloaded his circuits eight years ago 
while he was speaking at nearby Stanford 
University. “I couldn’t take my eyes off 
her,” he says of the brainy blond M.B.A. He 
“bagged” a business dinner to be with her 
he says, and they've been together ever 
since. Conversation is a mix of politics, 
Laurene’s work setting up a mentor group 
for a nearby high school and tales of a pres 
idential visit last summer when Bill Clinton 
rang up and invited himself to dinner so he 
could meet with Silicon Valley executives 
“We had to rent a Dumpster to clean out 
the house before they came!” says Jobs 
whose housing style was 
“spare,” if that’s the term for lacking furni 
ture. The couple giggle over their search 


prenuptial 





for « heap wine glasses to serve the Presi- 
dent. The menu was, naturally, vegan 
luesday Jobs heads for Boston, travel- 
albeit first Once 
there, he surveys the Castle, a puny down 


ing commercial class 


town venue chosen months ago for what 
was expec ted to be a snoozer of a speec h to 
Mac enthusiasts by Amelio 
SE mbled an army of showmen to orches- 
trate his—and Apple's 


tion 


Jobs has as 


return to competi 
There is theatrical lighting and a 
concert-quality sound system. He stares at 
the mega columns with the Apple logo cut 
into them, grimaces at their “Hitlerish” ap- 
but decides it’s too late to do 
rhen he sets to work 
on his slide-show presentation—run from 
an IBM ThinkPad. The software, thank 
heaven, is from his old company, NeXT 
Less than 12 hours before his big an- 
nobody 


pearance. 


anything about them 


nouncement here knows yet 
1 


about the bombshell to come. In fact, Jobs 





| WEDNESDAY | 


BOSTON 


Jobs contemplates 
alone for a moment 
before delivering his 


speech to 1,600 
Apple devotees at 
the Castle 


is still negotiating it here at the Castle—on 
a cell phone. “Hi, Bill,” you hear him say in 
the echo chamber of the old hall. Then his 
voice drops, and for nearly an hour he 
running through last 
All the while, he 


leans over his computer, paces, lies down 


paces the stage 


minute details with Gates 


on the stage, paces, lurks in dark corners 
paces and talks, paces and talks 

rhis is the fateful call for the boy titans 
of the 
meant to settle the war 


personal-computer revolution 
At one point, talk- 
ing about Apple, Jobs says, “There are a lot 
happily—and a lot of 

Then, to 


got satellite contact with 


of good things 


screwed-up things his crew, he 
yells Have we 
the other side?” Assured this has been tak- 
en care of, he answers a question from 


Gates about what to wear on the morrow 





I’m just going to wear a white shirt,” he as 
and he finally ends the conver 


sation with a heartfelt “Thank you for your 


sures him 


support of this company. I think the world’s 
a better place for it.” And so that’s how Ap 
ple and Microsoft, Steve Jobs and Bill 
Gates, finally seal it—on a cell-phone call 
HE DEAL IS VINTAGE JOBS. AMELIO 
began the process of repairing re 
lations between the two longtime 
But once he was out the 
at Apple, Jobs 
Gates to try to get talks started 
again. Gates dispatched his cro, Gregory 
Maffei, who met Jobs at his home 
suggested they go for a walk. Grabbing a 
couple of bottles of mineral water from the 
fridge, the two took off for a stroll around 
Palo Alto. Jobs was barefoot. “It was an in- 
Maffei recalls. “It was a 
pretty radical change for the relations be 
The two 
walked for nearly an hour, through Palo 
Alto’s green university area, as they pound- 


rivals 


door contacted 


Jobs 


teresting scene 


tween the two companies.” 


ed out the details of a potential deal. Jobs 
Maffei says, was “expansive and charming 
He said, “These are things that we care 
about and that matter.’ And that let us cut 
down the list. We had spent a lot of time 
with Amelio, and they had a lot of ideas that 
were nonstarters. Jobs had a lot more abil 
ity. He didn’t ask for 23,000 terms. He 
looked at the whole picture, figured about 
what he needed. And we figured he had the 
credibility to bring the Apple people 
around and sell the deal.” 

That credibility would be tested as Jobs 
delivered the speech to the faithful. And 
then he was there, on the giant screen 
Gates appeared, amid boos and hisses, to 
announce that Microsoft would invest in 
and cooperate with Apple. Jobs is disap 
pointed by the “childish behavior” of those 
who booed 
cling to old identities. I was a little disap 
pointed at the unprofessional reaction. On 


I’m sure some people want to 


the one hand, people are dying to get the lat- 
Microsoft Office on their 
Macs, and on the other hand, they're boo- 


est release of 


ing the ceo of the company that puts it out 
It seems really stupid to me.” He adds, “Ap 
ple has to move beyond the point of view 
that for Apple to win, Microsoft has to lose 
Until a new CEO is on board, Jobs is up 
to his trim 35-in.-waist jeans in determin- 
ing Apple’s future 
day,” he said, sitting in the boardroom last 
week, “but just for the next few months 
I'm really clear on it.” His position is fairly 


I’m here almost every 


critical to the company’s success, accord 
ing to Edgar Woolard Jr 
DuPont and 
bers who survived the latest assault. “It's 
Apple could turn 
without Steve, but the probability goes up 
significantly with Steve. Steve is noted for 
but he 


chairman of E.1 
one of only two board mem 


conceivable around 


his intellect and vision can also 





bring a spirit of enthusiasm to users and 
employees alike.” 

He can also buy that spirit. To restore 
morale, Jobs says, he went to the mat with the 
old board to lower the price of incentive 
stock options, which had become virtually 
worthless as the share price sagged. In Sili- 
con Valley, where job opportunities are as 
common as Porsches, stock options are cru- 
cial to retain employees. When the board 
members resisted, he pushed for their resig- 
nations. Jobs repriced the option at $13.25. 
Apple employees have already made 100%. 

There's not one area of Apple that 
doesn’t bear Jobs’ fingerprints. Take prod- 
uct development. “We've reviewed 
the road map of new products and 
axed more than 70% of the projects, 
keeping the 30% that were gems. 
Plus we're adding new ones that are 
a whole new paradigm of looking at 
computers,” he says. “The product 
teams at Apple are very excited. 
There’s so much low-hanging fruit, 
it’s easy to turn around.” 


EXT ON THE LIST IS APPLE’S 

fuzzy marketing message. 

(Quick: Can you think of 

it?) Jobs dismissed Ap- 

ple’s ad agency and held a 

“bake-off” for the account 
among three firms. The winner 
was TBWA Chiat/Day, the compa- 
ny that created Apple’s legendary 
1984 Super Bowl ad (only to be 
fired). Jobs is wildly enthusiastic 
about the new ad, which features 
the theme “Think Differently,” but 
when he plays it for his inner team 
at the Castle Tuesday night, the 
group nixes it as not ready for 
prime time. Look for it soon, how- 
ever. “There's a germ of a brilliant 
idea there,” Jobs rhapsodizes. 

The key, Jobs believes, is to take 
advantage of the Apple brand itself. 
“What are the great brands? Levis, 
Coke, Disney, Nike. Most people 
would put Apple in that category,” 
he says. “You could spend billions of 
dollars building a brand not as good 
as Apple. Yet Apple hasn’t been do- 
ing anything with this incredible 
asset. What is Apple, after all? Apple is 
about people who think ‘outside the box,’ 
people who want to use computers to help 
them change the world, to help them cre- 
ate things that make a difference, and not 
just to get a job done.” 

Although many computer wonks still 
think Apple is too tempting for Jobs to re- 
sist, the truth is that he’s been much better 
at building new companies than running 
existing ones. Pixar, his latest love, is taking 
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The ironic moment 
arrives: Gates, in 
full Orwellian 
specter, announces 
that Microsoft will 
invest $150 million 
in Apple. The 
crowd boos him 


off. Eleven years ago, he clicked his mouse 
on the Hollywood icon and bought Pixar 
from Star Wars director George Lucas. He 
has dumped upwards of $55 million of his 
own money into the venture and fairly bur- 
bles with that famed charisma over his new 
mission: marrying Silicon Valley technolo- 
gy to Hollywood's creative genius. His stu- 
dio became the first—besides Disney—to 
hit it big with an animated movie, Toy 
Story, which cleared a respectable $37 mil- 
lion for the fledgling studio. Jobs owns 60% 
of Pixar, which is valued at anywhere from 
$700 million to $800 million. 

Just entering the door at Pixar’s head- 


quarters in the San Francis- 
co suburb of Richmond tells 
you all you need to know 
about the difference in cul- 
tures between Pixar and Ap- 
ple. Pixar is what Apple used 
to be: cool. Everybody's of- 
fice here is the same size, 
even Jobs’. He’s in shorts; so 
is everybody else. 

During our visit, Toy 
Story’s Academy Award- 
winning director, John Las- 
seter, is excited about a 
“bug cam” the size of a matchbook. It was 
designed on a lark by Pixar engineers to 
photograph real bugs for A Bug’s Life, the 
first in Pixar's five-picture deal with Dis- 
ney. The hallways are crawling with pic- 
tures of exotic bugs and plants that will 
eventually populate the movie. “It’s way 
cool working here,” says Lasseter. “The at- 
mosphere is fun. We respect creative peo- 
ple and make them feel satisfied.” 

Musing on the differences between the 
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computer biz and the animation biz, Jobs 
notes, “Look, you work on a technical 
product, and if you're really lucky, it ships. 
If you’re really, really lucky, it’s a hit and 
lasts a year. If you're in the pantheon of 
products it lasts a decade, then it rapidly 
becomes a sediment layer on which the 
next layer of technology is built. I don’t 
think you'll be able to boot up any comput- 
er today in 20 years.” 

On the other hand, animated films 
have an infinite life cycle. “Snow White has 
sold 28 million copies, and it’s a 60-year-old 
production,” Jobs points out. “People don’t 
read Herodotus or Homer to their kids 
anymore, but everybody watches 
movies. These are our myths to- 
day. Disney puts those myths into 
our culture, and hopefully Pixar 
will too. At Pixar we're just getting 
started, and it’s very magical. It’s 
like the computer industry was in 
the early days.” 

Jobs is working hard to make 
Pixar a brand name as powerful as 
Disney's. Michael Eisner, head of 
Disney, says he doesn’t even think 
of the two companies as separate 
anymore. “We are joined at the 
hip, at the computer and at the 
soul,” he told Time. “Pixar's suc- 
cess is not a fluke. One thing I al- 
ways think is essential is enthusi- 
asm, and Steve Jobs is massively 
enthusiastic. Jobs’ bravado is his 
charm. He’s a serious business- 
man, but he’s out there with his 
charisma. It’s fun to be with him.” 

Unlike Apple, Pixar is expand- 
ing, having gone from 175 people 
to 375 this year alone. The original Rich- 
mond studio now has an outpost working 
busily on a direct-to-video sequel to Toy 
Story, and there’s a mysterious third major 
project in the works too. Jobs has plans for 
a new studio, to sprawl on 16 acres in in- 
dustrial Emeryville, near Berkeley. Interi- 
or plans have been carefully drawn— 
before the exterior—to ensure a cross- 
pollination of ideas. And of course, he says, 
all the offices will be the same size. 

For the next few months, however, 
Steve Jobs’ main job will be Apple. The Mi- 
crosoft Death Star may be rotating in friend- 
ly orbit, but Jobs must still find a new leader 
for the Mac troops. Then he can resume be- 
ing a Hollywood mogul and a model dad, 
right? Even after this amazing week, Jobs 
insists he will pass the diskette to a new gen- 
eration and then stand aside to let it run the 
program. But Apple is his first child, and you 
know how hard it is to let the first child go. 
Watch for the sequel here. _—With reporting 
by David S. Jackson/San Francisco and Valerie 
Marchant/New York 
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BEAT 
EM... 


Will Bill Gates’ bailout 
save Apple—or just 
strengthen Microsoft's 
hand in the Web wars? 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


HEY'D BEEN DUELING FOR MORE 
than a decade, the binary won- 
ders of the computer age: Steve 
Jobs, the flower-child dreamer 
whose Apple Computer brought 
the world the Mac’s cheerful 
desktop icons, and Bill Gates, 
the brilliant and ruthless com- 
petitor whose Microsoft tamed the world 
with Windows after sneaking in behind 
those scary columns of Dos code. Their 
battle for control of the home computer 
suggested ’60s barricades re-erected for 
the corporate "80s: Yin vs. Yang. Luke vs. 
Vader. Kennedy vs. Nixon. Jeans vs. Pin- 
stripes. Art vs. Commerce. 

And the winner is? We're so condi- 
tioned to Hollywood’s underdog victories 
that it came as a shock last week for Com- 
merce to whip Art, hands down and for- 
evermore. The end came at the MacWorld 
Expo in Boston, with what will surely go 
down as one of our era’s iconic images: 
Gates’ tousle-haired grin looming from a 
giant video screen over the tiny figure of 
Apple “adviser” Jobs, who stood on the 
podium watching his strange bedfellow 
confirm Microsoft's decision to bail out the 
seminal Silicon Valley start-up. 

The lesson? Art may cast a brighter 
light in the short term, but Commerce 











WHEN WE WERE BOTH STILL KINGS Steve Jobs and Bill Gates struck a friendly pose in 
1991, as the war between Windows and Macintosh reached full boil 


generally wins big in the final tally. The 
high-tech world had spent the past month 
wondering which Apple-preserving rabbit 
Jobs would pull from his hat during his 
MacWorld speech. Now we know: the 
plan is to backstab Apple’s friends by em- 
bracing their mutual enemy in one naked 
grasp for survival. The era of “competition 
between Apple and Microsoft is over,” 
Jobs told the stunned conclave, announc- 
ing Microsoft’s $150 million investment 
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and software promises. They could all just 
get along. 

Then Gates’ smug smile blossomed on 
that vast Orwellian screen (a Stalinesque 
edifice uncannily resembling the one that 
got shattered in the famous first Mac ad in 
1984), and the Microsoft leader regaled the 
Apple masses with his boundless affection 
for the operating system (OS) whose com- 
mercial viability he had spent much of his 
adult life systematically undermining. “We 
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think Apple makes a huge contribution to 
the computer industry,” Gates assured the 
room, respectfully observing the taboo 
against speaking ill of the dead—or, ahem, 
the gravely ailing. Let’s put it this way: you 
sure didn’t hear the man extolling the won- 
ders of Apple a few years ago, when the 


Mac still had market relevance. Gates cel- | 


ebrating Apple today is like the Depart- 
ment of the Interior celebrating the spotted 
owl by fencing in its nesting grounds and 
trying not to let the last ones die. 

The faithful’s reaction to the Gates- 
Jobs duet was pretty much what anyone 
conversant with the Apple cult would have 
expected. “Mass suicide planned tonight in 
Silicon Valley,” read a typical posting to the 
newsgroup alt.destroy.microsoft. And the 
MacWorld crowd booed Gates’ image even 
more than Jobs’ turncoat words. But there 
were cheers too. “Everybody was booing 
Microsoft,” says attendee Mark Lilback, 24, 
“and then they were like, ‘Oh, Bill Gates is 
listening to this, and they started to ap- 
plaud.” Who could blame them? They knew 
the truth: they were a conquered king- 
dom’s starving partisans. Booing Gates 
meant biting the only hand left with the 
wherewithal to feed them. 

Wall Street, by contrast, showed little 
concern over Apple’s dire predicament, 
bumping the company’s stock up by more 
than half in the days following Jobs’ canny 
capitulation. What change in Apple's cir- 
cumstances justified this startling re-evalu- 
ation? Besides buying stock, Microsoft 
propped up the tottering Macintosh plat- 
form by pledging three years’ worth of Mac 
versions of its office software and coopera- 
tion with Apple on upcoming products. Ap- 








BUSINESS 


ple’s richest boon, though, may be psycho- 
logical; by promising to publish Mac soft- 
ware into the next century, Microsoft lets 
Mac customers and developers alike trust 
the platform to exist that long. And Apple 
cultists don’t need much encouragement to 
stay psyched. “Macintosh customers have 
proved to be incredibly stubborn,” says 
Roger McNamee, co-founder of the high- 
tech investment firm Interval Partners, 
“and where there are stubborn customers, 
there is hope.” Sales of the recently re- 
leased Mac OS 8, for instance, the first ma- 
jor Mac update in a decade, have been four 
times Apple's expectations. And the compa- 
ny can still point to considerable leads in 
the education and graphics arenas. 


UT THE WIDE-ANGLE VIEW IS GRIM. 
A decade of bungled opportunities 
and misguided investments has 
left Apple in an intractable nega- 
tive spiral: lower market share 
means fewer developers, which 
means less software, which means fewer 
customers, which means still lower market 
share. Not pretty. Even the belated decision 
to license the Mac OS to clonemakers only 
drained Apple of hardware revenue. 

What now? Microsoft’s bear hug buys 
Apple a few months’ breathing room, and re- 
placing most of the company’s reviled board 
of directors with bold-faced techies like Or- 
acle’s Larry Ellison and Intuit’s Bill Camp- 
bell was a necessary—and possibly helpful— 
housecleaning. Now Jobs must recruit some 
dynamic marketing-minded luminary as 
CEO to get the company moving forward. 

Regaining traction will require what 
Jobs last week called “a new paradigm.” Just 





what this might consist of, though, is un- 
clear. Build low-cost network computers? 
Split up into hardware and software sib- 
lings? Or just rely on next year’s expected re- 
lease of the post-Mac operating system, 
Rhapsody, based on Jobs’ NeXT technology, 
which Apple shelled out $424 million for last 
winter? True believers call Rhapsody the 
greatest OS ever and Apple’s savior (Tim 
Berners-Lee did invent the Web on it); skep- 
tics call NeXT a marketplace failure and an 
albatross Apple should have left around 
Steve Jobs’ neck. Regardless, it’s hard—very, 
very hard—to see any OS other than Win- 
dows—probably the powerful NT version— 
flourishing under digital networks’ natural 
tendency toward monopoly. 

That last word, of course, still obsesses 
the Justice Department’s antitrust war- 
riors, whose raison d’étre lies in putting 
asunder that which the free market hath 
joined. Industry wags swiftly dubbed Mi- 
crosoft’s Apple alliance “antitrust insur- 
ance,” and with good reason: spending 
millions to ensure his rival's very survival 
should stymie the feds’ urge to halt Gates’ 
long march toward market dominance. 

But that’s just the most obvious illustra- 
tion of Gates’ unequaled strategic genius. 
His $150 million has also won him several 
subtler victories. Saving the Mac maintains 
his $300 million share of the 20 million- 
strong Mac-user base while increasing Ap- 
ple’s reliance on Microsoft software to keep 
the public hooked on its computers. The 
deal, says Mike Homer, a Netscape execu- 
tive vice president, “puts the whole applica- 
tion base in Microsoft's hands. And if they 
control that, they control the Macintosh.” 

And there’s plenty about Macintosh 
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Windows 1.0 
$0 IBM ships its first PC, four 
years after the Apple II Apple's share of personal computer sales in the U.S.: GD 14.6% | 11.9% ) 
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WHO'S IN CHARGE: STEVE JOBS JOHN SCULLEY 








Sources: AP: Chronology of Events in the History of Microcomputers, Ken Polsson; Datastream; Computer Intelligence 
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MARCH 1988 
Apple sues Microsoft for 
copyright infringement 





MAY 1990 ——~ 
Microsoft ships 
Windows 3.0 as 
an increasing 
number of PC 
clones enter the 
marketplace 


that’s worth controlling. Gates’ richest prize 
may be Apple’s intellectual property, both sil- 
icon-and carbon-based. The graphic design- 
ers, software gurus and other artsy types who 
constitute the Mac's most fervent cadres are 
a disproportionately influential market 


niche. Some two-thirds of all Websites are | 


thought to have been created on Macs. “It’s 
very attractive to Microsoft to have access to 
cutting-edge Mac developers,” says Kurt 
King, an analyst with San Francisco-based 
Montgomery Securities, “particularly in areas 
like video streaming and other graphics 
technologies that represent the likely future 
of Internet content.” Ditto Apple’s technol- 
ogy patents, which under the new cross- 
licensing agreement will go from causing 
endless litigation (the Mac faithful will sure- 
ly consider Microsoft's undisclosed payment 
to Apple to settle infringement claims de fac- 
to proof that Gates knows he stole their OS) 
to becoming weapons for Microsoft coders 
to wield when the time comes. 

And the time is now; the turf is the 
Web; and the enemy is Netscape, whose 
browser market share still dwarfs Micro- 
soft’s. The Apple deal makes Microsoft's 
Internet Explorer the default browser for 
all future Macs, yet another coup for Gates, 
who is painfully aware what a threat the 
Web poses to the OS standards whose im- 
placable rigidity led to Microsoft’s rise in 
the first place. Gates spent the Web's first 
two years pretending it didn’t matter and 
the next two frantically refocusing his com- 
pany on the Net and snapping up anything 
that might further that goal (see chart). 

The direst threat 
to Windows hegemony 
may be Java, the Web- 


OCTOBER 1991 
Apple launches 
the PowerBook, 

an instant success 
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Bill Gates has spent the past few 
years buying anything that might 
help his company rule the Internet 


WEBTV April '97, $425 million. 
Puts the Web on home TV screens 


PROGRESSIVE NETWORKS 
July "97, 10% stake. Live audio 
and video delivered over the Web 


COMCAST June '97, $1 billion 
invested. Speedy Web access via 
cable lines 


MSNBC Dec. '95. 24-hour 
cable/online news venture with NBC 


minded programming language created at 
Sun Microsystems in the early 90s. Java’s 
great strength is its “portability”; in a Java- 
centric future, developers could write pro- 
grams not for one OS at a time but for the 
Java Virtual Machine, the software that 
could run numerous next-wave computers: 
PCs, smart cell phones, personal digital as- 
sistants, stripped-down network computers 
and so on. “What should Apple do next?” 
asks Sun CEO and Java evangelist Scott Mc- 
Nealy. “Put 100% energy behind Java. Inno- 
vate, compete and add value. That's so obvi- 
ous to me that I can’t pretend there’s another 
strategy.” 

McNealy will need all the allies he can 
get. Last week’s deal, which commits Apple 

















JANUARY 1993 


an instant flop 















L MARCH 1994 
Apple unveils the Power 
Macintosh. Parts shortages 
cause $1 billion in back orders 


JANUARY 1994 
Apple finally permits Mac clones 





to developing a Java platform with Microsoft 
(Apple is also free to partner elsewhere), was 
an attack on the Sun/Netscape/Apple al- 
liance that would use Java to fight Microsoft 
for control of the Web. Gates wants a propri- 
etary Java platform optimized for Windows. 
This deal moves him closer to that goal while 
nudging his rivals further from their own. 
“Netscape could have shored up the Macin- 
tosh situation,” says Dave Winer, an early 
Mac developer. “Same with Sun. They could 
have given Apple $150 million. They just 
weren't playing strategically. Microsoft was.” 
Microsoft always is, and that’s why Mi- 
crosoft almost always wins. Whether Jobs 
can flourish by bargaining with the master 
is very much open to question. Can Apple 
survive? Sure, and the spotted owl will 
probably hang in there too. The Mac re- 
mains the most usable, intuitive operating 
system around (this writer still loyally totes 
his ultra-light Powerbook Duo on any trip 
that’s going to strand him overnight within 
crouching distance of a phone jack), and it 
will never disappear entirely. As long as 
there are wild-eyed digital artists and ide- 
alistic undergrads whose Macs mean to 
them what Abbey Road did to their par- 
ents, there will be a place—albeit a small 
one—for the company from Cupertino, 
Calif. Still, it must be a comedown for Jobs 
and his old pals to slip from visionary 
champions to fringy cultists in a mere 
decade. Oh, well. As shooting stars from 
Madonna to Newt Gingrich could tell you, 
that’s the coolest thing about being a cul- 
tural icon: by the time the market goes 
south on you, you've already changed the 
world, |—With reporting by Daniel Eisenberg/ 
New York and Janice Maloney/San Francisco 
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TIME Chart by Joe Zeff 


At your age, 
with your high cholesterol, 
what's your risk 
of a first heart attack? 


If you have high cholesterol, figure your risk of a first heart attack. 


Fill in your points for each risk factor 


L) Age: Men L) Total Cholesterol Level: 
Opts. Lessthan35 2pts. 40to48 4pts. 54+ 0 pts. Less than 240 mg/dl 
Ipt. 35to39 3 pts. 49 to 53 Ipt. 240 to 315 mg/dL 
Age: Women 2 pts. More than 315 mg/dl 
Opts, Lessthan42 2pts. 45to54 4pts. 74+ ) HDL Level (good cholesterol): 
Lpt. 42to44 3 pts. 55 to 73 Opts. 39 to59 mg/dL 
Family History: Lpt. 30to38 mg/dL 
2 pts. My family has a history of heart disease or heart 2pts. Under 30 mg/dl 
attacks before the age of 60 “I pt. Over 60 mg/dL 
C) Inactive Lifestyle: Es) Blood Pressure: 
Ipt. I rarely exercise or do anything physically I don’t take blood pressure medication; my blood 
demanding PERSSUTE 2: 


Weiak (Use your top or higher blood pressure number) 
J eight: 0 pts. Less than 140 mmHg 


Ipt. 140 to 170 mmHg 
Smoking: 2 pts. Greater than 170 mmHg 
Lpt. I'masmoker (or) 

Diabetic: Ipt. lIamcurrently taking blood 
Ipt. Male Diabetic pressure medication 

2 pts. Female Diabetic 


I'm more than 20 lbs. over my ideal weight 


) Total Points 


If you scored 4 points or more, you could be at above average risk of a first heart attack 
compared to the general adult population. The more points you score, the greater your risk. 


If you have already had a heart attack or have heart disease, your heart attack risk 4 


is significantly higher. Only your doctor can evaluate your risk and recommend a Net 9 - 
treatment plans to reduce your risk. If you don’t know your cholesterol level or Ame rican Heart 
blood pressure, ask your doctor if your levels should be checked. Association. 


Fighting Meat Disoase 
Provided as an educational service from Bristol-Myers Squibb Company and Stroke 


PRAVACHOL, in combination with diet, is arteries (such as bypass or angioplasty) drug, you should ask your doctor or 
proven to reduce the risk of a first heart based on a landmark study including healthcare professional if PRAVACHOL is 
attack, reduce the risk of death from over 6,500 males with high cholesterol right for you. Some mild side effects, 
heart disease, and reduce the need for and no evidence of heart disease. such as slight rash or stomach upset, 


surgery to clear blocked coronary Because PRAVACHOL is a prescription occur in about 2-4% of patients 








PRAVACHOL 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks in people 
with high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is the only cholesterol- your doctor about PRAVACHOL. It reduces 
lowering drug of its kind proven to the risk of a first heart attack and the need 
help prevent first heart attacks. Andthe _ for surgery to clear blocked coronary 
grim fact is, up to 33% of people do not arteries. PRAVACHOL has been prescribed 
survive their first heart attack. Improving _ by doctors for millions of men and 

your diet and exercise is an important women worldwide. It could help you live 


first step, but may not be enough. So ask _a_ longer, healthier life. 


Ask your doctor if PRAVACHOL is right for you. Or call 
1-800-PREVENT for information on first heart attack prevention 


including a free brochure from the American Heart Association. 





It’s all provided by Bristol-Myers Squibb. 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks. 


Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


PravacHoL should not be taken by blood tests to check your liver function doctor right away. Be sure your doctor 
women who are pregnant or nursing, before and during treatment with knows about other medications you may 
people who are allergic to any of its PravAcHOL. Muscle pain or weakness be taking in order to avoid any possible 
ingredients or by anyone with liver could be a sign of arare but serious side _ serious drug interactions. Please see 


disease. Your doctor may perform simple , _ effect and should be reported to your important information on the next page. 














PRAVACHOL® 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: to any component of this medication. Active liver disease or unexpiained, persistent 
elevations in Inver tunction tests (see WARNINGS). Pregnancy and lactation. Atheroscterosis is 2 Chronic process and 
@scontinvaton of lipid-lowering drugs during pregnancy should have littie impact on the outcome of long-term therapy of 
primary hypercholesterolerma. Cholesterol and other products at cholesterol biosynthesis are essential components for fetal 
develcpment (including synthesis of sterords and ceé membranes). Since HMG-CoA reductase Inhibitors decrease cholesterol 
‘yrthess and possibly the synthesis of other bictogpcally actve substances dertved from cholesterol, they may cause fetal harm 
when adminestered to pregnant women. Therefore. HMG-CoA reductase infubitors are contrandicated during pregnancy and mn 
nursing others Pravastatin should be adminsstered to women of childbearing age only when such patients are highty 
unlikety to conceive and have been intormed of the potential hazards. |! the aber’ becomes pregnant white taking tes 
dass of drug, therapy should be discontinued and the patent apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus. 

WARNINGS: Liver Enzymes: HMG-CoA reductase infidiors, like some other lipid-lowering therapies, have been assocated 
with biochemical abnormalities of fiver function. increases of serum transaminase (ALT, AST) values to more than 3 times the 
upper limit of normal occurring on 2 or more (nat necessarily sequential) occasions have been reported in 1.3% of patients 
treated with pravastatin in the US over an average period of 16 months. These abnormalities were not associated with 
cholestasis and cid not appear to be retited to treatment duration. in those patients in whom these abnormaiibes were babewed 
to be retated to pravastatin and who were discontinued from therapy, the transaminase levels usuaty tell slowty to pretreatment 
Jevels. These biochemical findings are usually asymptomatic afthough worldwide experience indicates that ancrexdia, weakness. 
and‘or abdominal pain may also be present in rare patients in the largest long-term placebo-controted clinical trial with 
pravastatin (Pravastatin Primary Prevention Study, See Clinical Pharmacotogy), the overall incidence ot AST and/or ALT 
dlevations to greater than three times the upper lime! of normal was 1.05% in the pravastatin group as compared to 0.75% i 
‘the placebo group, One (0.03%) pravaststin-reated patient and 2 (0.06%) placebo-treated patients were Giscontued because 
of transaminase elevatons, Ot the patients with normal bver function at week 12, three of 2875 treated with pravastatin 
(0.10%) and one of the 2919 placato patents (0.0%) had elevations of AST greater than three times the upper bmi of normal 
on two Consecutive measurements ardt/or Gescontinued due to elevations in transaminase levets during the 4 8 years (meckan 
‘veatment) of the study It Is recommended that liver function tests be pertormed prior to and at 12 weeks following 
initiation of therapy or the elevation of dose. Patents who develop increased transaminase levels or signs and symptoms 
of Inver disease should be monitored with a second liver function evaluation to confirm the finding and be followed thereafter 
With frequent iver function tests until the abrormaiftyies) return to normal. Should an increase in AST or ALT of thee tmes the 
upper lent of normal or greater persist. witndrawat of pravastatin therapy is recommended. Active liver disease or unexplained 
transamenase elevations are contraindications to the use of pravastatin (see CONTRAINDICATIONS). Caution should be 
exercised when pravastatin is adnurestered to patberts with a hestory of liver disease or heavy alcoho! ingestion (see CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics/Metabolism) Such patents shouk! be closely monitored, started at the lower end of 
the recommended dosing range, and titrated to the desired therapeutic effect. Skeletal Muscle: Rare cases of 
Mabdomyolysis with acute renal tailure secondary to myogtobinuria have been reported with pravastatin and other 
drugs in this class. Uncomplicated myaigia has also been reported in pravastatin-treated patients (see ADVERSE 
REACTIONS). Myopathy, defined as muscle aching of muscle weakness in Conjunction with increases in creatine 
phosphokinase (CPX) values to greater than 10 times the upper normal limit, was rare (< 0.1%) in pravastatin clinical tats 
Myopaithy should be considered in any patient with diffuse myaigias, muscie tenderness of weakness, and/or marked elevabon 
of CPK. Pathents should be advised to report promptly unexplained muscle pain, tenderness or weakness. particulary it 
sccomparved by mataise or fever Pravastatin therapy should be discontinued if markedly clevated CPK levels occur or 
myopathy is diagnosed or suspected. Pravastatin therapy should also be temporarity withheld in any patient 
‘experiencing an acute or serious condition predisposing to the development of renal thilure secondary to 
rhabdomyolysis, ¢.g., sepsis; hypotension; major surgery; trauma; severe metabolic, endocrine, or electrolyte 
disorders; or uncontrolled epiepsy. The risk of myopathy during treatment with another HMG-CoA reductase intebitor is 
increased with concurrent therapy with either erythromycin, cyclosporine, niacin, or filtrates. However, nefther myopathy nor 
‘Signthcant increases in CPK levels have been observed in three reports involving a total of 100 post-transplant patients (24 
renal and 76 cardiac) treated tor up to two years Concurrently with pravastatin 10-40 mg and cyclosporine. Some of these 
patents atso recerved other concomtunt immunosuppressive Inerapes. in one single-Case study, pravastatn levels were found 
to be increased in cardiac transplant paents receiving cyclosporine. Further, in clinical trials involving small numbers of 
patents who were treated concurrently with pravastatin and niacin, there were no reports of myopathy. Aso, myopuitty was not 
reported in a trial of combination pravastatin (40 mg/day) and gemfibrozil (1200 mo/day), although 4 of 75 patients on the 
combination showed marked CPK elevations versus one of 73 patents receiving placebo, There was a trend toward more 
frequent CPK elevators and pabent withdrawals Que to musculosheletad symptoms in the group recetving combined treatment 
a8 Compared with the groups recetving placebo, gemfibrozil, or pravastatin monotherapy (see PRECAUTIONS: Drug 
Interactions) The use of fibrates alone may occasionally be associated with myopathy The combined use of 
pravastatin and fiprates should be avoided uniess the benefit of further alterations in lipid levels is Ekety to outweigh 
the increased risk of this drug combination. 

PRECAUTIONS: General: Pravastatin may elevate creatinine phosphokinase and transaminase levels (see ADVERSE 
REACTIONS). This should be considered in the differential Gagnosis ot chest pain in a patient on therapy with pravastatin 
Homazygous Farmulal Myperchoiesterolemia. Pravastatin has not been evaluated in patients with rare homozygous tama! 
hypercholesterotemia, in this group of patients, it has been reported that HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors are less effectve 
because the patients lack functional LDL receptors. Renal Insufficiency. A single 20 mg oral dose of pravastatin was 
administered to 24 patients with varying degrees of reread impairment (as determined by creatinine Gearance} No effect was. 
observed on the pharmacokinetics of pravastatn or its 3c-hydroxy someric metabolte (SQ 31,906). A small increase was seen 
in mean AUC values and hall-life (136) for the inactive enzymatic ring hydroxytation metabolite (SO 31.945). Given tus sma 
sample size, The dosage administered, and the degree of individual variability, patents with renal enpairment who are recehing 
pravastatin should be closely monitored Information for Patients: Patents shouk! be advised to report promptly unexplained 
muscle pan, tencerness or weakness, partcutarty ¢ accompanied by matarse or fever Drug interactions: immunosunpressve 
Drugs. Gemforoa, Niacin (Nicotinic Ack?, Erytwomycin: See WARNINGS: Skeletal Muscle. Antipyrine: Since concomitant 
admirestration of pravastatin had no effect on the clearance of antipyrine, interactions with other drugs metabolized via Te 
same hepatic cytochrome tsozymes are not expected. Chofestyramine/Cotestipa’ Concomitant adminastration resufied in an 
approxemately 40 to S0% decrease in the mean AUC of pravastatin. However, when pravastatin was adminstered 1 hour before 
of 4 hours after cholestyramine or 1 hour before colestipol and a standard meal, there was no clinically significant Gecrease in 
diomvadlability or therapeutic etfect (See DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: Concomitant Therapy ) Warfarin in a study 
volving 10 heathy make subjects given pravastatin anc wartarin concomitantly tor 6 days, Dioavakabéiny parameters at steady 
state for pravastatin (parent compound) were not aitered Pravastatin did not alter the plasma protein-binding of wartarin 
Concomitant dosing dd increase the AUC and Cmax of wartarin but did not produce any Changes in its anicoagutant action 
0.0. no increase was seen in mean profwombin time after 6 days of concomitant therapy). However, bleeding and extreme 
prolongation of prothrombin time has been reported with another drug in this dass. Patients receiving warfarin-type 
anticoaguiants should hurve their prottromben times closaty monitored when pravastatin i6 inftated or the dosage of pravastatin 
's changed. Cimeticine: The AUC» v7» tor pravastatin when given with cimetidine was not significantly different trom te AUC 
for pravastatin when given alone A significant difference was observed between the AUC's for pravastan when given wet 
cimetdine compared to when admineteres with antacid. Digourr in a crossover trial volving 18 heattmy male sudjects given 
pravastatin and digoxin concurrently for 9 days, the Dioavailadilty parameters of digoxin were not affected. The AUC of 
pravastatin tended to increase, bid the overs! bioavailability of pravastatin plus its metaboltes SO 31.906 and SO 31,945 was 
fot attered. Cyctosnarine Some investgators have measured cyclosporine levels in patients on pravastatin, and to date, these 
results indicate no clinically Mearunghul elevations in cyclosporine levels in one single-dose study, pravastatin levels were 
found to be increased in cardiac transplant patients recetving cyclosporine. Gemnfibrazil in a crossover study in 20 healthy male 
volunteers given concomitant single Goses of pravastatin and gemfibrozil there was @ significant decrease in urrwry excretion 
and protem binding of pravastatin, In addition, there was @ significant increase in AUC, Cmax, and Tmax for the pravastatin 
metabolite SO 31,906. Combination therapy with pravastatin and gemfibrozil is generally not recommended in interaction 
studies with aspirin, antacids (1 hour prior to PRAVACHOL). cimetidine, nicotinic acid, oF probucol, no statasbcally signeficant 
Oitterences in teoavailabéty were seen when PRAVACHOL (pravastatin sochum) was admirustered. Other Drugs Quring cecal 
tyiais, no noticeable Crug interactions were reported when PRAVACHOL was added to: diuretics, antinypertensives, digitalis, ACE 
inhibitors, calcium channel blockers, beta-blockers, or nitroglycerin. Endocrine Function: HMG-CoA reductase infubitors 
intertere with cholesterol synthesss and tower orcutating cholesterol levels and, as such, might theoretically blunt adrenal or 
gonadal steroid hormone production. Resutts of clinical triaks with pravastatin in males and post-menopausal females were 
inconsistent with regard to possibte effects of the drug on basal steroid hormone levels. In a study of 21 males, the mean 
testosterone response to human chorionic gonadotropin was significantly reduced (p< 0.004) after 16 weeks of treatment with 
40 mg of pravastiven. However, the percentage of patents showing a = 50% rise in plasma testosterone after human chorionic 
gonadotropin stimulation xd not change significantly after therapy in these patients. The effects of HMG-CoA reductase 
inhibtors on spermatogenesis and fertiity have not been studied in adequate numbers of patients. The effects, it any. of 
pravastatin on the pituitary-gonadal acs in pre-menopausal females are unknown, Patients treated with pravastatin who 
Giaplay clinical evidence of endocrine dystuncton should be evaluated appropriately. Caution should atso be exercised if an 
HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor ar other agent used to lower cholesterol levels is administered to pabentts also receiving other 
rugs j@.¢., ketoconaunle, sptronotactone, cimetidine) that may diminish the levels or actvity ot sterokd hormones. CNS Toxicity: 
ONS vascular lesions, characterized by perivascular hemorrhage and edema and mononuclear cell infittration of perivascular 
SpACES, were seen in dogs treated with pravastatin at a dose of 25 mg/kp/day, a dose that produced a plasma drug level about 
50 tenes higher than the mean drug level im humans taking 40 mg/day. Similar CNS vascular lesions have been observed with 
Several other drugs in this class A chemically simitar drug in thes class produced optic nerve degeneration (Wallerian 
Cegeneraton of rebnogercusate fibers) in clinically normal dogs in a dose-dependent fashion starting at 60 mg’hg/Gay, @ dose 
‘that produced mean plasma drug levels about 30 times higher than the mean Grug level in humans taking the tughest 
recommended dose (as measured by total enzyme inhibitory activity). This same drug atso produced vestibulocochiear 
Watierian-lice egeneration and retinal ganglion call chromatotysis in dogs treated for 14 weeks at 180 mg/kg/day, a dose 
which resuited in a mean plasma drug level sarutar to that seen with the 60 mg'kg/day dose Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, 





Impairment of Fertility: in a 2-year study in rats fed pravastath at doses of 10, 30, of 100 mg/kg body weight, (here was an 
increased incidence of hepatocelluéas carcinomas in males at the highest dose tp < 0.01). Atthough rats were given up to 125 


cells; and a gene conversion assay using Saccharomyces cerevisiae. in addition, there was no evidence of mutagenicity n 
either a dominant lethal test in mice of a micronucleus test in mice. In @ study in rats, with daily Gases up to S00 mp/kg, 
pravastatin did not produce any adverse effects on tertiity or general reproductive performance. However, in a study with 
another HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor, there was decreased tartility in mate rats treated tor 34 weeks at 25 mg/kg body wenght 
though this effect was not observed in a subsequent fertility study when thus same dose was admunstered for 11 weeks (the 
entire cycie of spermatogenesis, including epididymal maturation). in rats treated with Tus same reductase inhibitor at 18D 
mg/g day, seminetercus tubule degeneration (necrosis and loss of spermatogenic epithelium) was observed. Athough not seen 
‘with pravastatin, two similar drugs in this class caused drug-related testicular atrophy. decreased spermatogenesis, 
spermatocytic degeneration, and gant cell formation in dogs. The clinical significance at these findings is unciea Pregnancy: 
Pregnancy Category X. See CONTRAINDICATIONS. Safety in pregnant women fas not Deen estabitshved Pravastatin was not 
teratogenic in rats at doses up to 1000 mg/kg dally or in rabiits at doses of up to 50 mo/kag daily. These doses resulted in 20x 
(rabbi) or 240x (rat) the human exposure based on surface area (mg/meter®) However, in studies with anotner HMG-CoA 
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recommended (See WARNINGS: Skoletal Muscie anc PRECAUTIONS: Drug interactions | 


OVERDOSAGE: To Gate, there are two reported cases of overdosage wath prawastatin, both of which were asymptomatic and 
not assocurted with chnical laboratory abaormatibes. If an overdose occurs, Mt should be treated symptomatically and supportive 
measures should be inatiutnd as required. 


CAUTION: Federal (USA) law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 
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The Perils of Ron Garey 


The Teamsters’ boss calls a strike against UPS, but 
if he doesn’t win, more than trucks are going to roll 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





POOR RON CAREY. HE COULD 
be a labor hero for cleaning up 
the Teamsters Union since be- 
coming its president in 1991. 
But that distinction has eluded 

® him. Carey, 61, is in the middle 
of a bitter internal power struggle as well as 
a federal investigation into charges that an 
aide diverted more than $100,000 of union 
funds last year to Carey’s campaign for re- 
election. To these headaches is added the 
wrath of millions of Americans who waited 
in vain last week for strike-bound UPS 
trucks to transport everything from lob- 
sters to Lands’ End T shirts. “I’m mad at 
the Teamsters Union,” says Paula Lam- 
bert, founder of the Mozzarella Co. in Dal- 
las, Texas, who has had to scramble for 
ways to ship her perishable specialty 
cheeses to restaurants and gourmet shops 
around the country. Declares Darlene Gar- 
alde, owner of Bridals by Heaven Scent in 
Honolulu: “It’s not going to be heaven- 
sent if we don’t get our gowns soon. It’s go- 
ing to be a wedding from hell.” 

For Carey, a former UPS driver, the 
strike by 185,000 Teamsters over issues 
ranging from the company’s pension plan 
to part-time workers represents a desper- 
ate two-front battle. He sorely needs a big 
win to maintain his political advantage 
over archrival James Hoffa Jr., son of the 
notorious Teamster boss who disappeared 
under mysterious circumstances in 1975. 
Carey edged Hoffa in the race for the pres- 
idency last fall, but Hoffa has jumped on 
the fund-raising charges to demand a new 
election. “If Carey loses the strike or is per- 
ceived to have lost, his position vis-a-vis 
Hoffa is markedly weakened,” says Marvin 
Kosters, a labor expert at the American En- 
terprise Institute in Washington. 

The Teamster leader has picked a par- 
ticularly tough time for a showdown. Even 
as Carey rallied the troops last week, it was 
clear that the Teamsters’ finances were in 
no shape for a lengthy walkout. With the 
union’s membership down from 2 million 
a decade ago to 1.4 million today, its strike 
fund is thinner than a picket sign. Strik- 
ers, some of whom have been pulling 
down $50,000 a year, can count on bene- 
fits of only $55 a week. 

But Carey could hardly have found a 





SOLIDARITY FOR NOW: Carey rallies the troops in Chicago, 
above, while pickets demonstrate their disdain for the UPS 
offer outside a company warehouse in Massachusetts 


more tempting target than UPS. The giant 
company (1996 revenues: $22.4 billion) 
delivers 80% of all packages shipped by 
ground nationwide, making it impossible 
for rivals to pick up much of the business 
quickly. Indeed, as the strike wore on last 
week, America suddenly awoke to the 
crucial role of UPS as a hauler of goods 
with a dollar value equal to an astonishing 
5% of the country’s gross domestic prod- 
uct. So widespread was the pain that ma- 
jor retailers, who rely on UPS for supplies 
of fresh merchandise, urged President 
Clinton to intervene. But the President 
refused, saying the strike had not yet 
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created a national economic emergency. 

Nonetheless, the high-profile walkout 
gave Carey a stage on which to attack not 
just UPS but the rest of corporate America 
as well for its reliance on part-time work- 
ers. Of the 40,000 new jobs that UPS has 
filled with union members since 1993, ful- 
ly 80% have been part-time slots that pay 
an average hourly wage of $9, vs. $19.95 for 
full-time positions. (UPS says 
» most part-timers are people 
; such as college students and 
housewives who don’t want 
7 a full-time job.) “Part-timers 
’ do the same work and should 
> be paid the same rates,” 
Carey says. “We're not going 
5 to let big companies like UPS 
= continue to undermine good 
. jobs in America.” 

Despite such rhetoric, the 
battle over the UPS pension 
plan struck many observers 
asa far stickier issue. UPS pays 
more than $1 billion a year in- 
to 31 Teamster pension funds 
whose beneficiaries include 
workers at financially weaker 
companies. But UPS wants to 
pull out of the plan and set 
up a fund with the Teamsters 
solely for its own employees, 
which the company says could 
add 50% to its workers’ re- 
tirement benefits. Not so fast, 
say the Teamsters, who want 
the contributions to continue 
being spread among more of 
its members and have refused 
to authorize a vote at UPS on 
the company’s contract pro- 
posal. “We're convinced that 
Carey’s primary concern is 
the pension issue,” says James 
Kelly, UPS chairman and 
chief executive officer. “Why 
should our workers bear this 
burden?” 

A more cosmic question 
loomed as the two sides broke 
off talks last weekend. Did the Teamster 
strike presage a new militancy by unions 
or would it prove to be just one more indi- 
cation of how limited their clout is? With 
fears of downsizing and layoffs still ram- 
pant, unions staged only 37 walkouts in- 
volving 1,000 or more workers last year, 
in contrast to 231 major strikes in 1976. “If 
the Teamsters can’t deliver [a winning set- 
tlement] on this one,” says Charles Craver, 
a labor expert at the George Washington 
University law school, “organized labor is 
in big trouble.” Reported by 
Hilary Hylton/Austin, Barbara Maddux/New York 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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OFF THE DOLE AND 


Trailblazing companies 
like Marriott and Smith 
Barney show how to 
turn welfare recipients 
into valued employees 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


WANT TO MOVE UP THE CORPORATE 

ladder.” That’s not a remarkable state- 

ment for a career-oriented person—un- 

til you consider the speaker. Michael 

Bradford, 38, battled drugs and alcohol- 

ism throughout his adult life and eight 
months ago was homeless on Washington’s 
streets. His résumé includes a six-month jail 
term for burglary. Born into a welfare fami- 
ly, Bradford fully expected to die in one. 

No longer. Today Bradford is a poster 
boy for the barely begun—and some would 
say doomed—effort to move most welfare 
clients off the dole and into decent jobs. As 
a graduate of a six-week welfare-to-work 
program sponsored by Marriott Corp., 
Bradford has a foot on the ladder at the 
company’s Crystal Gateway Hotel in Ar- 
lington, Va., where he cleans and sets up 
conference rooms for $7.60 an hour (vs. 
the current minimum wage of $4.75). He 
gets health insurance and profit sharing 
and will be eligible for stock options next 
year. “In the beginning I was doubtful,” 


Bradford recalls. “I had started other train- | 


ing programs but never finished them. I 
wasn’t sure this would end any differently.” 
Bradford isn’t the only one with mis- 
givings. “The history of job training is dis- 
mal,” says Mark Wilson, labor expert at the 
conservative Heritage Foundation. Yet the 
Welfare Reform Act will make training 
more necessary than ever: at least 1.5 mil- 
lion adults now receiving aid will have to 
find work by 2002. The vibrant economy 
has already scooped up the top prospects, 
leaving many who may be burdened by 
drug addiction, physical abuse, too many 
children or too little education. Lots of 
these folks would prefer to be working. But 
the more cynical think they never will. 
“The scale of the challenges is so much 
grander than the scale of the remedies that 
one can’t be euphoric,” says former Labor 
Secretary Robert Reich, who is less than 
thrilled with the reform legislation. 
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MICHAEL BRADFORD, HOTEL HOUSEMAN 


AGE 38, ON WELFARE “off and on since I was born.” NOW WORKING FOR Marriott's 
Crystal Gateway Hotel. After years of aimless drifting and a six-month stint in prison, he 
the Marriott Pathways training program and currently earns $7.60 an hour 


completed 
with full health-insurance benefits 


The magnitude of the task has come 
home to President Clinton, who has been 
pleading with corporate America to hire 
welfare recipients. This week he takes his 
case to St Louis to meet with leaders of 
many of the more than 500 companies 
from Boeing to Anheuser-Busch—that be- 
long to the Welfare to Work Partnership, 
organized by the White House in May to 
employ people on public assistance. “There 
are jobs open in every city and community 
in this nation,” says Eli Segal, who heads 
the corporate partnership. “Our task is to 


prepare welfare recipients to fill them.” 

That’s precisely what trailblazing com- 
panies like Marriott and nonprofit outfits 
like the California-based Center for Em- 
ployment Training have been demonstrat- 
ing—albeit to a still relatively tiny degree. 
Under their tutelage, tens of thousands of 
former welfare recipients now hold down 
positions ranging from executive secretary 
to shop-floor inspector to assistant hotel 
manager. Importantly, the programs are 
market driven, providing truly qualified 
workers for companies with real needs. 
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Here is a look at some of the leading efforts: 
> TIES THAT BIND. “We are doing a good 
thing, but if the grand gesture doesn’t 
make economic sense, it won't last,” says 
Janet Tulley, the developer of Marriott’s 
Pathways to Independence program. For 
Marriott, the price has definitely been 
right. Not only do federal programs and 
private charities pick up $3,000 of the 
$5,000 cost of training each welfare recip- 
ient, but graduates have also been a loyal lot 
in a relatively low-paying industry plagued 
by turnover. Fully 71% of the 500 graduates 


ON THE JOB 


CHRISTINE 
CRABTR 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


AGE 28, ON WELFARE 
on and off since 1991. 





are still on the payroll after two years with 
the company, compared with a 60% reten- 
tion rate for regular hires. 

The six-week program combines voca- 
tional skills, such as housekeeping and 
front-desk management, with life-style 
lessons in everything from grooming to 
getting to work on time. Welfare recipients 
“accept failure as part of their lives,” Tulley 
says. “So, if the bus doesn’t show up, they 
just walk away.” Marriott discovered that 
the program has its limitations when half 
of a special class of homeless participants 





washed out earlier this year. The company 
says it will no longer try to work with the 
homeless in separate groups. 

> FROM MEAN STREETS TO MEGABYTES. 
Laptop-computer maker Packard Bell NEC 
took full advantage of the usual lush incen- 
tives to set up its headquarters in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., in 1994 in an abandoned 
Army depot. But of the 4,000 workers the 
company hired, nearly 1,200 had been on 
federal aid or were unemployed or under- 
employed. Packard Bell NEC relied on a 
city job program that screened and re- 
ferred applicants. Then it trained the new 
arrivals in everything from team building to 
English as a second language. 

The new facility has meant a new life 
for workers like Christine Crabtree, 28, a 
former welfare recipient and the single 
mother of a five-year-old daughter. Crab- 
tree parlayed a one-day assignment as a file 
clerk into a series of promotions that led to 
her current position as administrative as- 
sistant to two senior vice presidents at a 
salary of between $25,000 and $30,000 a 
year. Her secret, she says, was to help peo- 
ple around the company with whatever 
they needed, “so I could learn everything” 
about the business. But before that, Crab- 
tree had found it hard simply “to go out and 
find a job when you haven’t been working 
for months. It really does something to 
your self-esteem.” 
p> SEND HELP IMMEDIATELY! Some welfare- 
to-work programs have proved so success- 
ful that the demand for workers has begun 
to outstrip the supply. At stockbroker 
Smith Barney, which since 1995 has hired 
27 single parents in entry positions at 
salaries of up to $28,000, executives have 
been screaming for another 10 trainees to 
start right away. Such newcomers get 16 
weeks of preparation at Wildcat Services, a 
nonprofit group in New York City, and then 
spend 16 weeks as interns under the 
watchful eye of mentors at Smith Barney. 
If the brokerage firm doesn’t hire them, the 
interns can use their training to help land 
other jobs. “This started out as a search for 
new employees,” says Barbara Silvan, a 
Smith Barney director of human resources 
who runs the jobs program. “It had nothing 
to do with charity.” 

Executives of Cablevision were like- 
wise searching for good workers when they 
hooked up with a community group called 
the South Bronx Overall Development 
Corporation. “Our biggest problem is turn 
over,” says Brian Douglas, a spokesman for 
Cablevision. “We bring someone in and 
train them, and two months later, they're 


| gone.” But of the 130 cable installers that 


street-savvy soBRO has placed at starting 
wages of $8 to $10 an hour over the past 
four years, 82% are still on the job. As part 
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of its training, soBRO teaches its charges to 
change their “street” attitudes—the sur- 
vival posture in the tough neighborhoods 
they live in—to more consumer-friendly 
faces when they make service calls. 
Elsewhere, machine shops in the Mid- 
west are chronically short of skilled labor. 
Enter the Chicago Manufacturing Insti- 
tute, a largely federally financed training 
center that each year graduates up to 300 
machine operators and industrial inspec- 
tors, many of them former welfare recipi- 
ents. More than 90% of the graduates 
swiftly land jobs at $8 to $11 an hour. 
> MASTER OF THE GAME. Perhaps no pro- 
gram has moved more students into skilled 
jobs than the Center for Employment 
Training. Run on a $40 million annual bud- 
get provided by government and private 
grants, CET last year placed 3,141 graduates 
in jobs ranging from graphic artists to med- 
ical assistants. Among the recent hires was 
Pauline Flores, 29, a single mother of five 
who began work for a Silicon Valley pedia- 
trician in May after seven months of med- 
ical training (cost: nearly $6,500). Today 
Flores earns $8.75 an hour answering 
phones, drawing blood, doing labwork and 
assisting physician Katherine Wong. “God, it 
feels good,” Flores says of her job. “I wake up 
in the morning and want to come to work.” 
> WINGING IT. United Airlines plans to hire 
400 welfare recipients in slots from reserva- 
tion clerks to cabin cleaners this year. The 
carrier has been using a nonprofit agency 
called GAIN (Greater Avenues to Indepen- 
dence) to recruit and train the newcomers, 
who earn from $5 to $10 an hour to start. To 
help smooth any turbulence, United assigns 
mentors to welfare hires for their first 60 
days on the job. “Mentoring is the key to the 
whole welfare-to-work program,” says Ta- 
lani Wilson, 23, a new personnel clerk and 
single mother who had been spending six 
hours a day commuting from her Chicago 
apartment to O'Hare International Airport 
before a co-worker found a car pool that cut 
the time to two hours. “She's really showed 
me the ropes,” a grateful Wilson says. 
Experts are worried that the easy part 
of welfare to work is already over. “We'll 
see what happens when we get to some of 
the harder groups in the case loads,” says 
David Ellwood, a professor of public pol- 
icy at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment and a former adviser to Bill 
Clinton on welfare matters. “The jury is 
still very much out.” True enough. But 
companies like Marriott are showing that 
the welfare rolls can be a source of valued 
workers who know how to use a fighting 
chance. —Reported by William Dowell/ 
New York, Chandrani Ghosh and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington, Rachele Kanigel/San Jose 
and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Capital Gain=Market Pain? 


The rate’s lower, but Wall Street hasn’t noticed 


OORAY, THE LONG-TERM CAPITAL-GAINS TAX RATE HAS BEEN CUT. THAT'S 
good news—if you know how to use it. The last two times the rate fell, in 
1978 and 1981, some distinct patterns emerged: the stock market sank but 
ultimately staged a powerful recovery. There was also a noticeable flow 
into the stocks of small companies. The problem is that in this so-called new-era 
economy, historical benchmarks have been about as useful as an abacus in Sili- 
con Valley. To borrow a phrase from the new-era crow4, it’s different this time. 

The tax bill that President Clinton signed into law last week lowers the rate 
on long-term capital gains from 28% to 20%. The gains-rate cut in 1978 was from 
35% to 28%, and in 1981, from 28% to 20%. The '81 cut was rolled back in ’86. Af- 
ter the 78 tax act, the Standard & Poor's 500 dropped 11% in six weeks as investors 

sold stocks in order to record gains that would be 
een taxed at the new low rate. In’81, the S&P 500 
- - plunged 15% in six weeks. Later the 
markets took off as investors sought 
low-tax opportunities. The ’78 sell-off 
3} paved the way for a two-year runup that 
*f enabled the S&P 500 to snap out of a 14- 
year funk. The ’81 sell-off set the stage for 
the mother of all bull markets in 1982. 
Clearly, the Clinton Administration 
expects a repeat of sorts. It projects $1.2 
billion of tax revenue this year and $6.3 
billion next year from the sale of stock and 
other assets triggered by the lower rate. 
Somebody should explain the new era to 
Washington: nobody is a net seller of stocks 
anymore. Since the tax act cleared Congress 
on July 28, the market has held up fine. We 
aren't interested in some piddling tax con- 
sideration while stocks are rising 30% a 
year. Some selling may materialize this 
week as the deadline passes for a line-item 
veto. But so far the response to this tax cut 
has been nothing like the previous two. 
O.K. So there’s no immediate pattern 
of selling. Shouldn’t the lower rate pave 
the way for another bull stampede by en- 
couraging more investment? Not neces- 
sarily. Unlike the previous two reductions, this 
one comes amid a sizzling love affair with the market. There is no need to rekindle 
our passion for stocks; we're hopelessly obsessed. “This market needed a stimulus 
like Einstein needed a higher education,” notes Tom McManus, strategist at 
NatWest Securities. 

Another departure from the past has to do with the stocks of small compa- 
nies. They typically do not pay a dividend—the payoff is in price appreciation. 
That makes them more desirable when the cap-gains rate falls because dividends 
get taxed as ordinary income—a higher rate for most investors. Yet big stocks have 
been rising fastest all year, and that could persist. Why? Big stocks, as defined by 
the S&P 500, now have a measly 1.6% dividend yield, vs. 6% in the early "80s. In 
short, they're also being managed for growth instead of income. Of course, the 
market reacts to many things in the economy, not just tax changes. So nothing is 
certain, except that the old tools just don’t work the way they used to. B 















Daniel Kadlec is Time’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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| THE TIES THAT BIND 


Should breaking up be harder to do? The debate over easy divorce rages on 


By WALTER KIRN 


OW QUICKLY IN A FREE SOCI- 
ety controversy becomes con- 
sensus only to become contro- 
versy again when the new 
conventional wisdom jells. 
Take the national debate 
about divorce. In 1992 Vice 
President Dan Quayle made 

his infamous Murphy Brown speech railing 
against single motherhood and 
ridiculed by almost every social observer to 
the left of Pat Robertson. Less than a year 
later, social historian Barbara Dafoe 
Whitehead published an essay in the At- 
lantic Monthly titled “Dan Quayle Was 
Right.” Citing studies that tracked the de- 
velopment of children raised by single par- 


48 


was | 


| ents, she identified broken families as 


Public Enemy No. 1, responsible for a gen- 
eration of sad and angry, underachieving 
youngsters. In a flash, Whitehead’s point of 
view won converts no less influential—and 
liberal—than Donna Shalala and Hillary 
Clinton, who in her book It Takes a Village 
wrote of feeling “ambivalent about no-fault 
divorce when children are involved.” 

It seemed that 1990s America was 
growing as disillusioned with divorce as 
1960s America had grown with marriage. As 
the backlash against divorce progres 
state legislatures across the count 
yet unsuccessful attempt to reduce what 
was still the world’s highest divorce rate, 
called for a rollback of no-fault divorce laws 


and even for premarital waiting periods. | 


Last week, in a melodramatic flourish, a 
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North Carolina jury added to the simmer- 3 


| ing debate by taking the side of an aban- ; 


doned wife, ordering the “other woman” to? 
pay her $1 million (see following story). 
Though the decision was based on an an-5 
tique “alienation of affection” law, it still* 
sent chills through the country’s Second 
Wives Club—and its associated husbands. 
Nevertheless, the worm has already be- 
gun to turn again. Last winter, Whitehead 
expanded her essay into a book, The Divorce 
Culture, and all hell broke loose. A New York 
Times reviewer dubbed Whitehead’s trea- 
tise a “self-blame book” and mocked its 
scholarship. Esquire magazine ran the bold- 
face cover line DIVORCE IS GOOD FOR YOU. In 
the New York Times, essayist Katha Pollitt 
took on the new Louisiana law that created 
“covenant marriage,” a more binding vow 
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people to get a divorce? 
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that can be ended only because of extreme 
circumstances. “You don’t have to be abused 
or betrayed,” Pollitt declared, “to have a bad 
marriage.” Earlier Pollitt had baldly asserted, 
“Divorce is an American value.” Thus, in a 
double backflip, the backlash against the 
backlash against divorce is under way. 
“Would I prefer a world in which there 
was less divorce?” asks Larry Bumpass, a 
sociologist at the University of Wisconsin. 
“The answer is an obvious yes. Do I think 
that it is a realistic policy objective? The 
answer is no.” He contends that the antidi- 
vorce movement isn't a genuine movement 
at all but a think tank-inspired pseudois- 
sue. He points to the role being played by 
organizations like the Institute for Ameri- 
can Values and its offshoot, the Council on 
Families. “They have a very explicit objec- 





tive of getting these issues on 
the national-policy debate. I 
can tell you, though, there is 
no indication that public atti- 
tudes are swinging in a way 
consistent with this move.” 
Other academics agree with 
Bumpass. Stephanie Coontz, 
who teaches family studies at 
Evergreen State College in 
Olympia, Washington, de- 
rides the think-tank activists 
as old-fashioned social reac- 
tionaries in disguise. “Divorce 
is the entering wedge for 
these people. They found an 
issue that looked less mean 
than attacking unwed moms. 
Everyone is against divorce in 





BPeingeric hoped dees for the increase in the abstract, but in the con- 
"the number | of divorces? crete, they understand why 

particular people they know 
Marriage not taken seriously by couples 45% had to have a divorce.” “These 
Society more accepting of divorced people 15% think tanks know how to tap 

into people’s anxieties,” says 
It is easier to get divorced today 10% Arlene Skolnick, a research 
Spouses are selfish 9% psychologist at the University 


of California, Berkeley. “The 
gap between the way we'd like 
families to be and the way 
they are creates a constant 
toothache that can be poked.” 

But Maggie Gallagher, 
who is affiliated with the Insti- 
tute for American Values and is 


9% 


32% Marriage: How We Destroy 
Lasting Love, rejects the 
charge that reforming divorce 
laws is a hothouse, right-wing 
issue. “The real reason that 
public opinion has changed is 
not because a small group of 
very clever people have been 
manipulating it but because as 
more and more social-science 
data accumulated, a number of prominent 
family scholars changed their minds. As 
more ordinary Americans had actual expe- 
rience of what happens with a 50% divorce 
rate, they too became concerned.” 

Like adversaries in a divorce court, each 
side in the public-policy debate has its own 
roster of expert witnesses and armory of ex- 
hibits. Divorce opponents including Gal- 
lagher and Whitehead point to the mountain 


| of evidence about the corrosive effects on 


children, But that research, say their critics, 
is garbage. “You cannot compare the chil- 
dren of two-parent homes with children of 
divorce,” argues Pollitt. “You have to com- 
pare the children of divorce with the chil- 
dren of people in marriages that are dread- 
ful but continuing.” She dismisses the list of 
remedies offered by the antidivorce crowd 


the author of The Abolition of 








and is skeptical of mandatory counseling. 
Divorced and quick to admit it, Pollitt says, 
“I had marital counseling. It is very expen- 
sive, and like all forms of therapy, it works 
only if you want to be there.” 

Pollitt sees an ulterior motive behind the 
assault on no-fault divorce: a backlash 
against feminism. While husbands once ini- 
tiated most divorces, the situation has re- 
versed itself; more wives now seek divorces. 
And if you believe Ashton Applewhite, au- 
thor of Cutting Loose: Why Women Who End 
Their Marriages Do So Well, divorce, though 
usually painful at first, is a true liberation for 
many wives. In her book, she profiles 50 
women, including “Dina,” an immigration 
attorney. The mother of two sons, Dina re- 
grets agreeing to share custody with the chil- 
dren’s father, Ultimately, though, she works 
things out, illustrating Applewhite’s point 
that the key to successful postmarital par- 
enting is flexibility. In Applewhite’s view, di- 
vorce can bring opportunities for personal 
growth, particularly when that growth has 
been thwarted by a suffocating union. 

Whitehead, however, regards this 
promise of self-renewal through divorce as 
the original sin of recent decades. She calls 
the phenomenon “expressive divorce” and 
locates its origins in postwar prosperity. 
For Whitehead there’s a close connection 
between soaring divorce rates and middle- 
class narcissism, and though divorce rates 
have actually plateaued, the siren song of 
personal liberation sounds as sweet as 
ever. Pollitt is contemptuous of the notion. 
She says, “The picture is that people are go- 
ing along married and ina state of, if not ec- 
stasy, then reasonable content. And then 
somebody decides to be selfish, frivolous 
and pleasure seeking.” 


HIS IS THE DEBATE’S GREAT 
QuEstion, the one that keeps the 
divorce ball bouncing: Does the 
high divorce rate reflect a mas- 
sive cop-out by increasingly 
self-indulgent individuals, or is 
it based in vast social forces 
such as the economic indepen- 
dence of women? It’s a question that can’t 
be answered with statistics, though cer- 
tain experts try. According to sociologist 
Bumpass, “There have been fluctuations 
around the trend line, but the overall dy- 
namic that has given rise to increased di- 
vorce has deep historical roots.” He takes a 
lofty, long view and tends to speak in ivory- 
tower mouthfuls, such as “the underlying 
individualism of modern industrial-market 
society.” Which isn’t to say he doesn’t have 
common sense. Almost alone among the 
debaters, Bumpass detects a self-regulat- 
ing mechanism in the nation’s experience 
with divorce, “It’s quite possible that co- 
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habitation is, in a sense, pruning off di- 
vorces that would otherwise have oc- 
curred. You have what a colleague of mine 
calls premarital divorces.” 

By encouraging couples to marry less 
hastily and keeping them frightened and 
honest when they do wed, the high divorce 
rate may be, paradoxically, its own anti- 
dote. Revising no-fault divorce laws could 
be irrelevant and mandatory counseling re- 
dundant, especially when one considers 
the boom in voluntary counseling. At a con- 





vention in Washington, “Smart Marriages, 
Happy Families,” therapists from around 
the world gathered to share findings and 
techniques. Some events, like the lecture 
on “Hot Monogamy,” were reminiscent of 
a Reader’s Digest article. Other ideas, such 
as church-based programs that ask engaged 
couples to fill out marital “inventories,” 
seemed promisingly pragmatic. The pre- 
sent is always struggling against the past. 
Much as the laid-back breakups of 20 years 
ago arose from the hard-bitten marriages of 





an earlier time, the current soul searching 
about divorce owes its existence to the 
hang-loose "70s. If mistakes have been 
made, who’s to say that we can’t learn from 
them without resorting to blunt reversals of 
policy and nasty ideological purges? 
Looked at from ground level, away from the 
clamor of dueling research studies and 
butting talking heads, the idea that divorce 
could prove a friend to marriage has the un- 
likely ring of truth. —Reported by Wendy 
King/Washington and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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An Antique Law Sends Tremors Through Many a han | 


AST WEEK, WHEN A NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN SUCCESS- 
fully sued her husband’s lover for wrecking their mar- 
riage, it gave the current national recalculation of the 
costs of divorce a new bottom line. Lawyers have a word 
for it. They call these “heart-balm” cases, the heart being the 
injured party, the balm in this case a cool, soothing $1 million. 

The melodrama was set in Burlington, N.C., a small town 
about 20 miles from Greensboro, where Dorothy Hutelmyer 
was twice president of the pra, her husband Joseph coached 
baseball and ran Seaboard Underwriters, and Lynne Cox 
worked as his secretary. The Hutelmyers’ was “a storybook mar- 
riage,” says Dorothy's lawyer 
Jim Walker. “He wrote poet- 
ry to her, love songs.” 

But then, as a parade of 
witnesses testified, along 
came Lynne Cox, freshly di- 
vorced and newly reborn in 
makeup and contacts and 
short skirts. She was soon 
spending more time alone 
and on the road with her 
boss, and admits to having 
an affair with him. Thus 
were laid out the precondi- 
tions for an “alienation of af- 











South Carolina—have there been successful suits in recent 
years, and no verdict within memory anywhere close to last 
week's $1 million award. After a seven-day trial, the jury de- 
liberated for just three hours before making its ruling. To 
Dorothy, who receives child support and is seeking alimony, 
the verdict is assurance “that people around this county are 
saying to me, ‘You were right to stand up for yourself, and say- 
ing to the other person, ‘You were wrong in what you did, 
breaking up my family,” 
Cox, who is now Mrs. Hutelmyer herself—she married 
Joseph this year—says the jury merely chose to ignore her side 
of the story. She has never 
g denied that she and Joseph 
g had an affair; but the idea 
o that he had been happily 
g married before she came 
2 along is “ludicrous and ab- 
surd ... The two of them had 
© not had any physical rela- 
H tionship in over seven years. 
$ If my husband had not 
made love to me in seven 
° years, I would think there 
3 was a problem.” 
z Will Dorothy ever collect 
= $1 million from her? “Are you 


m= 





fection” suit, a rare legal re- r/ P — = kidding?” says Lynne. “I 
course for spurned spouses els ae % Spec iad * make $425 a month. I'm a 
that only a handful of states ALIENATION: Dorothy, with Joseph in happier times, smiling full-time student. I clean an 


In order to prevail in court, a plaintiff needs to show that 
the marriage was perking along quite contentedly until a 
wanton intruder came along to wreck it. The complaint 
charges that Dorothy enjoyed the “love, society, companion- 
ship, support, affection, right of consortium and kindly of- 
fices” of Joseph until Cox “intentionally, wrongfully and un- 
justifiably and with malice alienated and destroyed a love and 
affection that previously existed ...” 

If the language sounds archaic, it matches the spirit of the 
law; such suits date back at least to 18th century common law, 
when wives were viewed as property, and stealing a wife was 
akin to cattle rustling. In this century, as women gained 
greater legal and financial independence, most states threw 
out their alienation of affection statutes; in only a few conser- 
vative states—including Missouri, Mississippi, North and 


have some pin money. Do you think she’s going to get $1 mil- 
lion? I own no property. I have no savings.” Nor does she have 
money to fight the ruling. “My attorney's fees are in excess of 
$14,000. I'd love to appeal, but there’s nothing I can do.” 

While the verdict may have come as balm to the hearts 
of desperate summer talk-show hosts, spurned spouses and 
anti-divorce activists, it’s unlikely to start a trend. The vast 
majority of states that have rejected such suits aren’t likely to 
start allowing them again, says Professor Dan Subotnik of 
Touro Law Center in New York. As for Dorothy's sweet re- 
venge, the new Mrs. Hutelmyer claims to feel no rancor. “I 
feel sorry for her,” she says. “Until she can acknowledge that 
she shares in the responsibility of the breakdown of that mar- 
riage, she can never get on with her life.” —By Nancy Gibbs, 
Reported by Andrea Sachs/New York 
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BACKGROUND Raised to bring 
flocks of people to the golf 
course, which is just what 
he’s doing 


HIGHLIGHT won Masters by 
12 strokes, the largest 
margin of victory in any major 
tournament—ever 


TOUR STATS No. 1 in money 
won ($1,778,395), driving 
distance (294.1 yds.) and 
birdies 





eneration Tee 


BACKGROUND 


Sweet-swinging 
son of a South 
African trucking 
executive, he 
showed promise in 
tennis, cricket and 
rugby before 
devoting himself 
to golf 


1997 HIGHLIGHT 
Victory in the 

U.S. Open at 
Congressional gave 
him two Open titles 
at the age of 27— 
same as Nicklaus 


TOUR STATS 

No. 5 on 

the money 

list, No. 8 in 

both average 

score and 

number of Top 

10 finishes 








Tiger Woods is only one of a new wave of golfers 
who are coming to the forefront on the men’s tour 


By STEVE WULF 


F YOURE A GOLFER, YOU PROBABLY 
know the feeling. You are about to hit 
your second shot after a decent enough 
drive when suddenly another drive 
comes whistling past, rolling much far- 
ther down the fairway. You look back at the 
group behind you with a mixture of annoy- 
ance for the impertinence and admiration 
for the prowess. 
Welcome to the 1997 P.G.A. Tour. It 
began as the Year of the Tiger, what with 
Eldrick Woods winning the Masters by 


> an incredible 12 strokes just four 


AGE months after his 21st birthday. But 


it has become the Year of the 

Young Lions. For the first time in 
history, the first three majors have 

been won by players under age 30, 

with Woods getting the green jacket, 
South African Ernie Els, 27, collecting 
his second U.S. Open trophy and Texan 
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Justin Leonard, 25, taking home the claret 
jug of the British Open. All in all, twenty- 
somethings have fired enough 60-some- 
things to win 15 of the 30 events on the tour 
this year. Five of the Top 9 money winners, 
and 10 of the Top 38, are in their 20s. If 
Woods or Els or Leonard doesn’t win the 
P.G.A. Championship, which will be played 
at Winged Foot in Mamaroneck, N.Y., this 
week, then Jim Furyk, 27, Stuart Appleby 
26, Phil Mickelson, 27, Paul Stankowski, 27, 
David Duval, 25, Stewart Cink, 24, or 
Robert Damron, 24, just might, and thus 
give the under-30s a clean sweep of the 
majors. In a sport that usually demands 10 
or so years of serv itude, these upstarts are 
clearly playing through. 

Generation Tee is of particular interest to 
tour veteran Tom Kite, 47, who, as captain of 
this year’s 12-man Ryder Cup team, could 
take as many as six of the kids to Valderrama 
in Spain the last week of September for the 
much ballyhooed match between the U.S 








and Europe. “No, I don’t plan to 
make them take naps in the af- 
ternoon, or anything like that,” 
says Kite. “But I am trying to line 
up Pampers as an official Ryder 
Cup sponsor.” Seriously, Kite 
says he’s thrilled with the young 
makeup of his team, and of the 
tour. “They're really bringing 
new excitement to golf. The gal- 
leries are larger, younger, more 
exuberant. And it’s not just Tiger 
the fans are following. ” 

Why the sudden blossoming 
of talent? Kite chalks it up to the 
cyclical nature of the game. 
“When I won the U.S. Open at 
Pebble Beach in "92," says Kite, 
“jt was, ‘Oh, no, another 40- 
year-old wins a major: There just 
weren't a lot of 20-year-olds out 
there at the time.” Indeed, golf 
history seems as well-ordered as 
Sunday afternoon groupings: 
Hogan, Nelson and Snead, all 
born in 1912; Palmer, Player and 
Nicklaus, winning 10 of 16 ma- 
jors (1960-63); Watson, Kite and 
Crenshaw, turning pro one right 
after the other. 

The next threesome up on 
the tee remains to be seen, but clearly Woods 
will be one of them. In a way, he is responsi- 
ble for the esprit de kiddie corps. “There's 
definitely a Tiger effect,” says cBs golf an- 
nouncer Jim Nantz. “Once the other young 
golfers saw Tiger bypass the customary ap- 
prenticeship, they thought, ‘Hey, I can do 
that too?” Leonard said as much after his 
British Open victory: “Having seen Tiger do 
so well, having seen Ernie do so well, maybe 
I thought it was O.K. to go out and win a 
tournament like this being the age | am.” 

Leonard is also part of the Texas golf 
tradition handed down from Byron Nelson 
and Ben Hogan to Jimmy Demaret to Lee 
Trevino to Kite and Ben Crenshaw. Grow- 
ing up in Dallas, Justin was so golf-mad 
that he wrote school papers on Nicklaus, 
Player and Palmer and practiced his short 
game inside the house. He recalled one 
hole as “up the stairs, around the dining 
room table and over the dog.” The enormi- 
ty of his desire was somewhat mitigated by 
his small stature, but Leonard delighted in 
beating opponents who far outdrove him. 
Because Leonard rarely loses his compo- 
sure, tour friend Brad Faxon calls him a 
flat-liner. That trait is, in one way, a gift 
from his father and his golfing buddies at 
Royal Oaks—they routinely threw tees and 
taunts at the kid just as he would swing. 

While at the University of Texas, 
Leonard won both the 1992 U.S. Amateur 
and the 1994 ncaa championship. Last year 











he earned nearly $1 million, drove away with 
the Buick Open and found himself in Cos- 
mopolitan as one of the magazine’s most eli- 
gible bachelors. Even though Leonard won 
the Kemper Open in June, he was still on the 
fringe of the Ryder Cup team. The week of 
the British Open he had dinner with Kite, a 
fellow Longhorn alum, and Kite told him, 
“Why don't you just go ahead and take care 
of your Ryder Cup spot this week?” Just as 
the Prince Andrew look-alike finished his fi- 
nal-round 65 to win by three strokes, Kite, 
who had finished 10th, was at the airport 
preparing to fly home. The Ryder Cup cap- 
tain decided to return to Royal Troon to tell 
Leonard, “Welcome to the team.” 


HERE IS ANOTHER THEORY TO EX- 

plain the sweet birdies of youth. As 

with most sports, the athletes are sim- 

ply better than they once were, and 

that has enabled them to make a 
quicker impact. Woods is, of course, Exhibit 
A, the longest hitter on the tour despite his 
tender age and slender build. But Els is also 
a prime example of the new athleticism. 
When President Clinton saw the 6-ft. 3-in. 
Els at Congressional, he commented, “Big, 
strong kid, isn’t he? Looks like a linebacker.” 
Growing up in Johannesburg, Els 
showed promise in tennis, rugby and crick- 
et, as well as golf. When Els at 14 beat Mick- 
elson for the Junior World Golf champi- 
onship, his father, who owned a trucking 


BACKGROUND 


Texas kid who 
loved golf so 
much he wrote 
school essays 

on Palmer 

and Nicklaus 

and practiced 
chipping over the 
family dog 


1997 HIGHLIGHT 


Came from five 
strokes back on 
final day to win 
his first major 
tournament, the 
British Open at 
Royal Troon 


TOUR STATS 
No. 3 in 
total money 
and in Ryder 
Cup points, 
No. Sin 
consecutive 
cuts made 





company, decided to scrap the tennis court in 
the backyard and build a putting green. 
Following high school, Els spent two years in 
the army, then turned pro. But it wasn’t until 
after a post-party car accident that Els decid- 
ed to take golf seriously. “I wasn’t living right 
and just felt like it was time to get focused, 
stop the bull and go for it.” 

After Els introduced himself to the 
world with his victory in the 1994 U.S. Open 
at Oakmont, Pa., playing partner Curtis 
Strange said, “I think I just played with the 
next god.” Eschewing that elevation, Els said 
he thought he might win another Open some 
day. That day came last June, when he out- 
lasted Tom Lehman, Colin Montgomerie 
and Jeff Maggert at Congressional. 

Els isn’t the only tyro from outside the 
U.S. Appleby, who is 9th on the money list, is 
from Australia. At least four members of cap- 
tain Seve Ballesteros’ European Ryder Cup 
team are under 30: British Open runner-up 
Darren Clarke of Northern Ireland, 28; Lee 
Westwood of England, 24; Thomas Bjorn of 
Denmark, 26; and Padraig Harrington of Ire- 
land, 25. “This youth thing is definitely 
catching on,” says Kite. 

One consolation for the golfers’ being 
chased off the course is that yet another 
generation is waiting a few holes back. The 
other day, an eight-year-old in Franklin, 
Tenn., made his second hole-in-one of the 
summer. His name is Patrick Wood. Guess 
what his nickname is. ] 
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proud parent 


They go out into the world every day, your words and figures and e-mails. Introduce them to new 
Microsoft® Office 97, and you can send them out with just that much more confident panache. First of all, 
Office 97 makes it easier to control the way text, shapes and even formats look with Office Art. You can 
make your point clearly and persuasively with the three new kinds of charts in Microsoft Excel: the exquisite 
pie-within-a-pie chart, the poignant conical chart and the lyrical bubble chart. Or draw freestyle tables in 
Word, erasing lines and stretching boxes as you go. Or animate your PowerPoint’ presentation, using new 
ways to manipulate type and graphics (throw in sound and video clips to really wow ‘em). Trying to figure 
out whether a capability even exists? Just ask your Office Assistant. It all adds up to clean, smart-looking 


work. Send it out proudly, and try not to cry. For more information, visit us online. 
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TROUBLED WATERS tive same meteorotoical mayhem that can turn climate tpsy-tiry from Galloria to China 


IS IT EL NINO OF 
THE GENTURY? 


Shifting ocean currents in the Pacific could 
trigger dramatic swings in the world’s weather 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 





OR SIX MONTHS NOW A SPLOTCH 
of tropical warmth has been 
spreading across the Pacific 
Ocean, from the international 
dateline to the South American 
coast. With understandable con- 
cern, climatologists have been 
tracking its progress, for it signi- 
fies that El] Nino—that mischievous grem- 
lin of the atmosphere and oceans—is once 
again gathering strength, preparing to un- 
leash meteorological havoc in the months 
to come. The tropical storms spawning off 
Mexico, the heavy downpours that have 
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drenched Chile and Peru, the worrisome 
lack of rain in Australia and Indonesia—all, 
say scientists, are signs that a powerful E] 
Nino has grabbed control of the world’s 
weather machine. 

Already there is reason to think that the 
El! Nifio brewing in the Pacific may dwarf 
just about any other seen in this century. 
The swath of equatorial ocean over which 
it holds sway extends some 6,000 miles, a 
quarter of the globe’s circumference. Tem- 
peratures at the sea’s surface have been ris- 
ing so rapidly that they seem likely to equal 
those of the notorious El Nino of 1982-83, 
which left 2,000 people dead and $13 bil- 
lion in economic losses. “That was the 
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biggest El Nifio we know of,” says climate 
modeler Stephen Zebiak of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Lamont-Doherty Earth Observa- 
tory, “until maybe now.” 

El Nifio generally peaks around De- 
cember, which is why Peruvian fishermen 
long ago gave the Christmastime weather 
visitor a name that in Spanish means 
“Christ Child.” If the warming trend con- 
tinues, scientists say, the incipient El Nifio 
could pump so much heat into the ocean 
that average sea-surface temperatures 
might rise 3.5°C, or 7°F—and if this hap- 
pens, the effects would be felt far into the 
new year. Among the disasters that would 
be likely to result are landslides, flash 
floods, droughts and crop failures. Ecua- 
dorian cocoa producers estimate that the 
current E] Nino could lower crop yields as 
much as 60%. 


© Tropical trade winds blow from east to 
west across the equatorial Pacific Ocean. 


© The winds drag the surface water along 
with them, causing the ocean in Asia to be 
about 2 ft. (60 cm) higher than the ocean 

along the coast of South America. 


© The winds pick up moisture as they blow 


across the ocean, then release it as monsoon 


rains over Indonesia. 


But El Nifio would also bestow a patch- 
work of benefits. Off Chile, fishermen 
could look forward to catching anchovies 
normally found much farther north. Peru- 
vians have been enjoying balmy beaches in 
the middle of their winter. And residents of 
the U.S. could look forward to fewer At- 
lantic Ocean hurricanes, an earlier spring 
in the Northeast and a blessed lull in tor- 
nadoes throughout the Midwest. All things 
considered, says Florida State University 
oceanographer James O’Brien, Americans 
should think of El Nino as a “good dude.” 

Until recently, most weather scientists 
paid scant attention to the periodic 
episodes of warm water that for countless 
centuries have appeared off the coast of 
Peru. They seemed to be a local event, one 
that affected mainly fish—in particular, 
Peru’s lucrative anchovy fishery—and 








© The surface water moves 
westward, and near the equator 
is diverted poleward by the 
effect of the earth's rotation. 


© The divergent flow causes an 
upwelling of deep water which is 
cooler, especially in the eastern 
Pacific, where the transition 
layer between warmer, shallower 
water and cooler, bottom water 
(known as the thermocline) is 
close to the surface. 


O As the cool water comes up 
into the sunlight, plankton feed 
on the nutrients. These 
creatures support vast amounts 
of marine life in the waters off 
Peru and Chile. 


seabirds. Not until the early 1970s, when 
that fishery’s collapse was accompanied by 
drought and crop failures around the 
world, did the global reach of El Nino be- 
come clear. However, it took the disastrous 
weather of 1982-83 to convince scientists 
and policymakers that the tropical Pacific 
merited close watching. 

As a result, the El Nifio of 1997-98 will 
be the most closely observed in history. In 
the tropical Pacific, ships, satellites and sta- 
tionary buoys are gathering mountains of 
continuous data—on sea-surface tempera- 
tures, wind speeds and directions, and 
ocean currents—that scientists at universi- 
ties and government laboratories are feed- 
ing into powerful computers in hopes of 
creating a model of the climate system that 
evolves. 

Scientists note that something funny 


© The trade winds weaken, and the warm 
water stays in the eastern Pacific. 


© The monsoon rains fall over the middle of 
the Pacific instead of over Southeast Asia. 


© The thermocline flattens. 


© Marine-lite population drops as the 
nutrients that support it are withdrawn. 





















seems to be going on. Until recently, El 
Ninos came more or less periodically every 
two to seven years. But in the early 1990s 
several E] Ninos appeared in a row, one 
right after another. Now, after dying down 
in 1995 and ’96, El Nifo is back. What is go- 
ing on? scientists wonder. Are frequent El 
Ninos a signal of global warming caused by 
human tampering with the atmosphere? 
Or do they arise from random fluctuations 
in the natural cycle? There are as yet no 
good answers to these questions. Observes 
Michael Glantz of the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research: “The discrepancy 
between what we think we know about El 
Nino and what there is to know may still be 
quite large.” 

In terms of the climate machine, El 
Nino is more than just a sudden warm cur- 
rent off Peru. It refers to a rise in sea-surface 
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temperatures over much of the equatorial 
Pacific as well as a change in winds and 
ocean currents. Indeed, there is a kind of 
climatic flip-flop, with a reversal of condi- 
tions across a wide stretch of ocean. Conse- 
quently, climate experts no longer refer to E] 
Nifio alone but speak of the El Nifio South- 
ern Oscillation. Rather like a pendulum, the 
ENSO cycle swings between an El Nino state 
and its opposite, a cold-water state known as 
La Nifia (the girl) or El Viejo (the old man). 
Taken as a whole, ENSO is a powerful driver 
of global weather patterns. In fact, say sci- 
entists, it is, besides seasonal variations 
caused by the earth’s travels around the 
sun, the major cause of month-to-month 
variation in climate. 

To visualize how the 
ENSO cycle works, think 
of the Pacific Ocean as a 
big bathtub, with a fan 
stirring up air represent- 
ing the trade winds. In 
the ENsO cycle’s neutral 
or cold phase, these 
winds blow from east to 
west, pushing water away 
from the South American 
coast, so that the ocean’s 
surface is a couple of feet 
lower off Peru than it is 
off Indonesia. The differ- 
ence, although seemingly 
small, has important con- 
sequences: to replace the 
water that the winds have 
swept away, cold, nutri- 
ent-rich water from the 
depths wells up, and so 
Peru’s waters are loaded 


ed, the pattern shifts. The trade winds 
dwindle, and may even start blowing from 
the west. The upwelling off Peru stops, and 
anchovies and other fish move to different 
feeding grounds. 

Coastal Peru is hardly the only area 
affected. E] Nifo alters winds and currents 
throughout the tropics, producing what 
climatologist Nicholas Graham of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography calls 
“a weird kind of sloshing.” As the trade 
winds slacken, he explains, they give rise to 
slow-moving waves that surge from west to 
east and exert downward pressure on the 
thermocline. This is the boundary layer of 
chilly water that separates the much cold- 
er water in the ocean depths from the sun- 
warmed water near the surface. Normally, 
the eastern Pacific’s thermocline lies at a 
shallow depth and thus mixes with water 
near the surface, cooling it. But in El Nino 
years, the thermocline sinks too deep, and 
water temperatures at the surface rise 
noticeably. 
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ESTORM 


with fish. But when an El Nino gets start- | dian monsoon—or barely affect it at all. 


Still, why should a regional phenome- 
non affect weather around the world? The 
reason, say scientists, is the extra heat. Like 
fresh coal tossed on a fire, it creates more 
and larger storms. And as the warm water 
spreads into the central and eastern Pacif- 
ic, these storms inevitably follow in its 
path, moving the tropical storm belt from 
one part of the Pacific to another. The re- 
arrangement has reverberations through- 
out the atmosphere, causing droughts in 
places as far-flung as northeastern Brazil, 
southern Africa and Australia, while oth- 
er regions, from California to Cuba, can 
be hit by torrential rains. These effects 
are variable. E] Nifio may weaken the In- 


Pam 


Scientists are only now beginning to 
trace this web of long-distance climato- 
logical connections—or teleconnections, 
as they are called—that links the ENSO cy- 
cle to major weather changes around the 
globe, such as shifts in the position of the 
jet streams. These are the high-altitude 
winds that serve as weather “tracks” in 
both the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. A dip in the northern hemi- 
sphere’s jet stream, for instance, can be 
expected to direct moisture-laden storms 
on a more southerly route over the U.S., 
while a nudge in the opposite direction 
will result in snow and rain farther north. 
But figuring out exactly how a particular 
El Nino will affect North America is no 
easy matter because particular effects can 
be amplified or reduced by other phe- 
nomena that are less well understood. 

To improve the current state of ENSO 
forecasting, Scripps and Lamont-Doherty 
have set up an international research insti- 
tute dedicated to predicting medium-range 
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Severe droughts in Australia caused by E! Nifio 
often turn vast acres of undergrowth into tinder 








swings in climate. Already, says climatolo- 
gist Antonio Moura, the director, he and 
other scientists have begun to produce ex- 
perimental forecasts of the probable impact 
of the ENSO cycle on selected regions. Thus 
rice, corn and bean farmers in northeast 
Brazil, say, could, if adequately forewarned, 
mitigate the effect of El Nifio-associated 
droughts by planting rapidly maturing vari- 
eties of seed. The only hitch is that if they 
switch and a drought does not occur, their 
crop yields would be lower than normal. 
This puts a lot of pressure on climate 
modelers, who, even as their forecasts im- 
prove, will surely couch them in caveats. 
As TV viewers know from nightly weather 
_ forecasts, an 80% chance 
: of rain doesn’t necessarily 
= mean that they'll be un- 
é furling their umbrellas. 
: Atan El Nifio symposium 
; held at headquarters in 
Boulder, Colo., Universi- 
ty of Washington atmos- 
: pheric physicist Edward 
? Sarachik suggested that 
people most affected by 
the ENSO cycle—not just 
farmers and fishermen 
but also commodities 
traders, water-resource 
managers and insurance 
underwriters—should look 
at a prediction the way a 
savvy gambler might look 
at a set of dice that turns 
up snake eyes more fre- 
quently than expected. 
“You wouldn’t want to 
bet $100 on the first 
throw,” he notes. “But if you bet $1 on a 
hundred throws, you'll come out ahead.” 
Because of the high economic stakes 
and greater public awareness, observes 
Michael Hall, director of the National 
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| Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 





tion’s Office of Global Programs, the 1997- 
98 El Nino is shaping up as something 
more significant than another mighty mis- 
fire of the weather machine. It is also a so- 
cial experiment that will reveal how people 
around the world react to climate change 
that is predictable in its broad outlines but 
unknowable in its details. 

For this reason Hall and others like 
to think of the current ENSO cycle as a 
kind of dress rehearsal for the sort of de- 
cision-making we could face in the com- 
ing century if, as many scientists antici- 
pate, the planet heats up from the 
accumulation of greenhouse gases in the 
atmosphere. As Moura puts it, “If we 
don’t know how to react to El Nifo, how 
can we react intelligently to something 
that is far less tangible?” 4 


A New Fix-It Crew 
Checks In Aboard Mir 


But even if the cosmonauts succeed at their 
difficult repairs, will they satisfy their U.S. clients? 


By DICK THOMPSON 


O REPAIRMEN EVER HAD SO MUCH 

riding on a service call as the two cos- 

monauts dispatched last week to fix 

Russia’s crippled Mir space station. 
Commander Anatoli Solovyev, 49, and en- 
gineer Pavel Vinogradov, 43, must not only 
restore the station as a working orbital lab- 
oratory but also reassure their U.S. part- 
ners that Mir is safe enough to let Ameri- 
cans continue visiting it. 

That won't be easy. Even as they ap- 
proached Mir, the automatic docking sys- 
tem failed, forcing the cosmonauts to com- 
plete the linkup manually. Worse, the 
Russian Space Agency concluded that it 
won't be possible to fix Mir’s broken oxygen 
generator until a key replacement part is 
brought up by the U.S. space shuttle next 
month, forcing the crew—temporarily up 
to five men last week—to continue burning 
oxygen-generating chemical “candles.” 

Still, the new cosmonauts were nothing 
if not confident. Their first tasks are to boost 
the station’s electric power and reopen 
Mir’s damaged Spektr module, site of U.S. 
astronaut Michael Foale’s experiments. 
Ever since an errant Progress supply cap- 
sule slammed into it in June, Spektr has 
been completely sealed off and the cables to 
its solar panels severed, cutting Mir’s elec- 
tric power in half. 

Solovyev, a veteran of four missions to 
Mir, and Vinogradov, a space rookie, are 
slated to begin undoing the damage next 


week with a tricky “internal” space walk. 
Though they've rehearsed the zero-G pro- 
cedure in water tanks, they could face un- 
expected problems when they open Spektr’s 
hatch—from, say, sharp-edged shards of 
metal and glass floating in the module since 
the rapid depressurization. 

After they install a new hatch that was 
flown to Mir last month, Solovyev will 
squeeze into Spektr to look for the cables 
from its solar panels so they can be recon- 
nected to the Mir power system. But it will 
be a hunt in the dark, with the only light 
coming from a miner’s type lamp on 
Solovyev's helmet and a flashlight held by | 
Vinogradov in the airlock behind him. 

Even if all this succeeds, Spektr can’t be 
used until the cosmonauts patch up the 





CHANGING OF THE GUARD: Mir’s retiring commander, 
Tsibliyev, right, and new flight engineer Vinogradov 
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damage to its skin. On Sept. 3 Solovyev and 
Vinogradov are booked for a second walk 
this one outside Mir—during which they'll 
crawl around the module looking for any 
punctures, which they hope to seal with 
rubbery “hermetic patches.” Spektr can 
then be repressurized. 

That would relieve NASA of a big 
headache. Ever since the Ll-year-old Mir 
was hit by its current plague of mishaps— 
onboard fires, oxygen shutdowns, a leaking 
cooling system, dangerous spins, power 
brownouts—U.S, space officials have been 
under pressure to stop putting astronauts 
aboard, a privilege costing NASA about $472 
million over five years. These funds have 
helped bail out the strapped Russian Space 
Agency, which NASA wants to keep as a ma- 
jor player in the upcoming International 
Space Station. But the Russian-American 
partnership is in trouble on Capitol Hill, 
and only last week presidential science ad- 
viser John Gibbons re-emphasized that a 
decision to send Foale’s replacement up in 
late September won't be made until it’s 


| clear Mir has enough electricity for the 


slate of microgravity experiments planned 
by NASA. Says Gibbons: “If they can’t get the 
power up, then [sending another Ameri- 
can] is a real question.” 

Understandably, Foale’s original crew- 
mates, Vasili Tsibliyey and 
Alexander Lazutkin, probably 
won't be too sad about leaving 
> Mir later this week. But even on 

Earth, their mission may con- 
tinue to haunt them. Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin last 
week raised “the human factor” 
as the likely source of Mir’s 
troubles. And adding to Tsib- 
liyev's public embarrassment, 
Russian officials disclosed that 
because he was guiding Prog- 
ress when it plowed into Spektr, 
he may not get his full flight 


bonus for his difficult six 
months in space. —With reporting 
by Andrew Meier/Moscow 
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Love it or ha lb men dnd 


women are 


£ 


By RICHARD CORLISS 









HAD, A NICE-LOOKING FELLOW 
with the soul of Satan, sits next to 
Christine, the deaf secretary he 
has bogusly courted for the sole 
pleasure of dumping her. As she 
registers the enormity of his be- 
trayal, Chad stares at her and says, “So 
how does it feel?” This moment in Neil 
LaBute’s In the Company of Men packs 
such a sick smack that at a showing at the 
Samuel Goldwyn Pavilion in West Los 
Angeles last week, a woman gasped and 
shook her head in disgust; another, sup- 
plying a retort for Christine, said, “I feel 
like cutting your cojones off.” 

In the Company of Men is cool, shiny, 
handsomely made and, in its compelling- 
repelling way, mordantly funny—imagine 
an atrocity tale told with Noél Coward in- 
souciance. But the most interesting part 
of the film comes after it’s over. That’s 


aken by what 
occuts In the wi [yi 1) 


when the real knives come out. 
Sundance Film Festival, where this pitch 
black comedy was an award winner 
LaBute was widely rebuked by the sensi 
tivity patrol. After a Manhattan screening 
a male publicist was punched. Well, he 
was a guy. Probably deserved it 

Aaron Eckhart, the 29-year-old actor 
who plays Chad, has yet to be slapped by 
any female moviegoers (it’s early; be pa 
tient), But he says, “I’ve had women come 
really close. The right hand is back, and 
they go, ‘I just want to slap you.” And I go, 
‘All right.’ They don’t, and 
then they laugh. But I’m sure 
if I demonstrated any Chad- 
ness while they were in mid- 
swing, they'd go all the way.” 

For LaBute, 34, a play- 
wright making his debut as 
screen auteur, the flush of 
anger is a careermaking 
dream. “I’m more than hap- 
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At the 








py that people are polarized,” 
much rather have 
movie than be indifferent about it.” He 
would get his wish if he listened to TIME 
film critic Richard Schickel: “Other pic 

tures that have broken out on the basis of 
sociological buzz, like Thelma & Louise 
had appealing characters confronting in- 
teresting issues in suspenseful or comic 
fashion. But here all we are dealing with 
1S sociopathic behavior that has no real- 
world resonance. The movie's sheer grim- 
ness militates against anyone other than 
a masochist volunteering to 


he says. “I'd 
somebody hate my 


pay money to see it.” 


There must be a lot of 


somebody hate my 





é4Ym more than ha 





It’s every man for 
himself in the perverse 
game that Eckhart, left, and 
Malloy set in motion 


masochists in New York 
City and L.A.: the film 
(which cost a preposterous- 
ly meager $25,000, and 
which Sony Pictures Clas- 
sics bought for less than 
$50,000) earned $196,157 
its first week on just eight 
screens. And if tickets 
could be sold for discussion 
groups after the show, it 
would have made even 
more. “Women love the 
movie,” says Tom Bernard, 
co-president of Sony Clas- 
sics. “It shows men behav- 
ing badly, and women feel 
like a fly on the wall watch- 
ing the things men do.” Sta- 
cy Edwards, the Juliette 
Binoche look-alike who 
beautifully embodies Chris- 
tine, says, “I’ve had men 
come up to me and say it 
was really uncomfortable 
for them. It profoundly 
moved them; they had tears 
in their eyes.” This is the 
first hate story that could 
§ become a big date movie. 
: Chad and Howard 
(Matt Malloy) are two thir- 
= tyish corporate types on a 
six-week assignment in a 
new city. Howard has been 
* dumped by the fiancé he 
adored. Chad, who tells 
Howard he too has been abandoned, pro- 
poses an elaborate scheme of gender re- 
venge. They will choose a vulnerable 
woman, begin dating demurely, get her to 
fall in love. And then drop her. “Let's do 
it,” Chad says. “Let’s hurt somebody.” 
Their designated victim is Christine, 
winsome and delicate, her eyes signaling 
sweet intensity and a ladylike itch for pas- 
sionate release. In her presence Chad is 
darling; he has the shy-guy, sensitive-man 
patter down pat. He convinces Christine, 
and perhaps the audience, that he is 
falling for her. To Howard, though, he 
says he despises Christine (he even makes 
fun of the way she reads lips) and her en- 





tire sex. “Women—nice ones or the most 
frigid of the race; it doesn’t matter in the 
end—inside, they're all the same. Meat 
and gristle and hatred, just simmering. 
And I for one have had it with their s 

Says LaBute, a Mormon married to a 
family therapist: “I was drawn to the idea 
of a lover's triangle and to the theme of be 
trayal, which I find a very intimate, dev- 
astating thing. The template was Restora- 
tion comedy; I love that kind of 
gamesmanship, the verbal wit.” Chad’s 
surname is Piercewell, its rapier malice 
nicely echoing Congrevean namesman- 
ship. “I saw a parallel from the 1690s in the 
1990s in the tendency not to fight with 
fists but instead to tear and devastate with 
words.” That’s Chad's forte. With just a 
flick of a phrase, he can devastate his boss, 
an intern or the woman who's come to 
love him. 

Few will be rooting for Chad, but he 
does have a way about him: the purring 
amorality, the artist’s attention to detail, the 
born salesman’s blinding self-assurance. 
He is, in short, a perfect Chad—a winner 
at any cost. Howard is perfect only as 
Chad's opposite and victim. All the 
women he loves dump him. But who 
wouldn't? His devotion is a pillow that 
doesn’t comfort but smothers; he’s forev- 
er tripping over his big dopey heart. His 
clumsy pursuit of Christine will have the 
decent guys in the audience replaying 
their dankest romantic humiliations. Says 
LaBute: “I despise the things about him 
that are most like me.” Chad is the super- 
Nazi, Howard the “good German.” 

Chad is also a prototype and a throw- 
back: the streamlined 1997 model of cave- 
man. He’s not a sexist so much as he’s an 
inhumanist, for he is contemptuous of 
other guys as well. “Working in the com- 
pany of men,” he says of his colleagues, 
“they still want their mommies to wipe 
their bottoms every time they go potty.” 
By taking the title from this harangue, 
LaBute clarifies his intentions. The true 
arena of this extreme game is business, 
not sex, and the person Chad wants to 
screw, so to speak, is not the secretary but 
his old friend and current boss. Christine 
is just a means to Howard's end. 

“You got the balls for this?” Chad 
asks a young black intern whom he or- 
ders to pull down his pants in the film’s 
most humiliating scene. “You need the 


ppy that people are polarized. I'd much rather have 


movie than be indifferent about it...) nei Lasute, rin 
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CADS PRE-CHAD 


Sexual Svengalis and white-collar 
predators have provided Ameri- 
can movies with some of their 
best bad guys. Five favorites: 








The Heiress, 
1949 

Talks the talk 
with rich girl 
Olivia de 
Havilland but just 
wants her wallet 








WIN 
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That’s what 
business is all about: who's sporting the 
nastiest sac of venom, and who’s willing 
Ultimately there are two 
kinds of men: predator and prey. A few 
millenniums of civilization have refined 
man’s hunter 
subtle but lethal damage that man can 
inflict on the competition. Male or fe- 
male, for business or pleasure—doesn’t 
really matter 

LaBute says there is a moral: “Be 
careful about whom you pretend to be, 
because that is often the person you turn 
into.” But the movie is careful not to give 
Chad his comeuppance, and the audi- 
ence must fish for any lessons the story 
offers. Men are welcome to X-ray their 
hearts for a hint of Howard or an edge of 
Chad. Women can take a peek at—and, if 
they wish, confirm their suspicions of 
that dangerous and perplexing house 
pest, the modern middle-class male. The 
camera lingers in elegantly immobile, 
anthropological medium shot—a dis- 
tance that respects the danger of the 


big brass ones for the task 


to use it.” 


instinct; we now see a 





PAWN Edwards’ winsome vulnerability 
makes the betrayal even more poignant 


creature it is photographing. Chad prowls 
and roars and claws for us in his cage, 
separated not by bars but by our final ap- 
preciation that this is, after all, fiction. 
It’s all right, the mother says to her pan- 
icked child at the end of a bedtime fairy 
tale; it was just a story. And still the child 
cries deep into the night 
“The tendency today,” 
“is for movies to rush over you with every- 
thing but thought. A wave of stimuli 
rather than the most important thing, 
which is something to take home in your 
head.” In the Company of Men is the tox- 
ic antidote to such disposable entertain- 
ment. Love it or loathe it, the picture 
sticks to you like guilt sweat after adulter- 
ous sex. It leaves a little spoor trail. Food 
for thought? No, a banquet for debate 
and denial. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole/ 
Los Angeles and Georgia Harbison/New York 


says LaBute, 



























































CO-CONSPIRATORS: It’s the "90s, so Roberts and Gibson take turns saving each other 


Full-Service Paranoia 


Unknown forces are out to get him. He's out 
to get Julia. And the audience gets a good time 


E MEET JERRY FLETCHER (MEL 
Gibson) in mid-rant, and our first 
impression is of a typical New 
York City cabbie of the old, or 
native-born, variety, full of mis- and dis- 
information delivered in a rush that per- 
mits no quibbling interruption. Assassi- 
nation plots both current and historical, 
a unique slant on the militia movement, 
even (heaven help us!) inside dope on 
the Vatican’s plans for world domina- 
tion—the man’s a full-service paranoid. 

Then, having frightened his last fare 
witless—he drives as wildly as he talks 
Jerry pulls up in front of an apartment 
house, trains his binoculars on a window 
behind which a woman, obviously above 
his station and equally obviously a love 
object, is exercising, and we get really 
nervous. For we seem to be entering 
Travis Bickle country, an essentially 
inimitable place that one wants to visit 
only once in a lifetime. 

But no, this is just the writer, Brian 
Helgeland, and the director, Richard 
Donner, having their little misleading 
joke. For we soon see that underneath 
the crazy bluster, there is a certain woozy 
sweetness about Jerry, something sug- 
gesting that he is in occasional touch 
with rationality. Alice (Julia Roberts), the 
Justice Department attorney he’s spying 
on, notices it too. She’s uncommonly pa- 
tient on the several occasions when he 
bursts out of the shadows and intrudes on 
her otherwise orderly life, babbling— 
well, yes—Conspiracy Theory. 
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It turns out, of course, that there is 
nothing theoretical about the conspiracy 
that primarily obsesses Jerry. We learn 
that decades earlier it seized and victim- 
ized him (among many others) in a gov- 
ernment-supported attempt to create 
our very own Manchurian candidates; 
that this program has been directed un- 
detected all these years by the visibly 
wicked Dr. Jonas (Patrick Stewart), one 
of those shrinks who in life would lose 
their license but whose malpractices are 
never questioned in the movies; and that 
it is the purity of Jerry’s love for Alice that 
is bringing him back to his senses, in in- 
termittent but ever increasing flashes. 

Finally, we don’t believe a word of 
this. (A black helicopter hovering unre- 
marked over a crowded Union Square? I 
don’t think so.) But Gibson blurs the line 
between lunacy and lucidity very funni- 
ly, Roberts is a woman who could drive 
any man sane, and some of the film’s off- 
hand observations about the life-styles of 
the poor and nutty are goofily persuasive 
(Jerry padlocks his refrigerator and 
keeps its contents in combination-locked 
canisters). Caught up in the movie's 
intricacies, we go along with it, momen- 
tarily distant kin to those people who 
cling desperately to some convoluted ex- 
planation for a national tragedy. Con- 
spiracy theory may be reason’s most rick- 
ety scaffold, but it is more comforting 
than its alternative, which is chaos theo- 
ry. Wouldn’t want to see a movie about 
that, would you? —By Richard Schickel 
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| AVALOKITESVARA 


The early Buddha of the afterlife 
\ displays none of the archaic crudity 
that usually marks the birth of a style 








By ROBERT HUGHES 


HE NATIONAL GALLERY IN WASH- 

ington has a marvelous show this 

summer—“Sculpture of Angkor 

and Ancient Cambodia: Millen- 

nium of Glory.” It is by no means 

a rerun of a familiar subject. Most 
of the world’s major sculptural traditions 
are abundantly represented in American 
museums— Egyptian, ancient Greek, Goth- 
ic, Italian Renaissance, Indian and Maya. 
Cambodian sculpture is the exception. Yet 
there is no doubt that in the small South- 
east Asian kingdom between the 6th cen- 
tury and 16th century A.D., some of the 
greatest stone carving and bronze work in 
human history was made. 

Very little of it has been seen in the 
West—mere fragments mostly, especially 
if one bears in mind that most Cambodi- 
an sculpture was made as decoration for 
temples, a small part of a larger whole, its 
meaning lessened when removed. Because 
Cambodia was annexed as a French colony 
in 1863 and remained one until 1953, most 
of the sculpture that Europeans took from 
it ended up in France—notably at the Mu- 
sée Guimet in Paris—rather than in En- 
gland, Germany or America. But to deduce 
the scale, continuity and sheer aesthetic 
majesty of Cambodian art from such frag- 
ments is like trying to reconstruct a loaf 
from a single crumb. 

The image of Cambodian culture that 
haunts the West is vague and almost inef- 
fably romantic: the royal city 
of Angkor, slowly aban- 
doned under threat of 
Thai occupation after 
1431 but still the chief 
symbol of Cambodi- 
an identity, one of the 
largest archaeological 
sites in the world, with 
its colonnades and gi- 
ant water reservoirs; its 
huge, impassive stone 
faces split by tree roots; 
its temple mountains 
and crumbling pine- 
cone spires. Spreading 
over some 150 sq. mi., it 
has excited dithyrambs 
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ANGIENT, FRI 


A marvelous show highlights the glorious heritage of C 


from visitors ever since the French started 
going there in the 19th century. “I looked 
up at those towers rising above me, over- 
grown with greenery,” wrote the novelist 
Pierre Loti in 1912, “and I suddenly shiv- 
ered with fear as I saw a giant frozen smile 
looming down at me ... and then another 
smile, over there on another tower ... and 
then three, and then five, and then ten.” 
You can’t put Angkor Wat in a box and 
ship it to Washington, but the organizers 
of the National Gallery's show have done 
the next best thing. With the coopera- 
tion of the National Museum of Cambo- 
dia in Phnom Penh and the Musée Gui- 
met, under the general curatorial direction 
of the art historians Helen Jessup and 
Thierry Zephir, they have assem- 
bled the first full-scale traveling 
exhibition of classic Cambodi- 
an sculpture in more than 
50 years. (A smaller show, 
a dress rehearsal for this 
one, was seen in Aus- 
tralia in 1992.) 





























DZEN SMILES 


ambodian sculpture—and its current, desperate peril 


The show is a dignified call for help 
as well as an assertion of past cultural 
achievement. After 30 years of civil war 
and the genocidal madness of the Khmer 
Rouge led by Pol Pot, Cambodia's very 
name reeks of slaughter. The West needs 
to be reminded of its immense cultural 
heritage, and of the struggle—against all 


odds—to preserve it. Only a handful of 


Western historians and curators, mainly 
in France and America, are experts in an- 
cient Cambodian art, and its fate within 
Cambodia for the past few decades has 
skirted catastrophe. Much of it has been 
looted from unguarded sites for the vo- 
racious Western art market 
The civil war all but destroyed 
Cambodia’s frail, poorly funded 
cultural infrastructure; French- 
trained Khmer curators were 
murdered; the National Mu- 
seum was reduced to a 
bat-infested wreck 
roof caving in 
abandoned for four 


























its 


and 


years after 1975. (It has since been par- 
tially repaired by the Australian govern- 
ment, but, as one of the contributors to 
the show’s excellent catalog bluntly ob- 
serves, “The museum staff lacks the ex- 
pertise and resources to repair and con- 
serve the sculpture, or to catalogue the 
collection. [This] can only be rectified 
with international help.”) As if this 
weren't enough, a major problem around 
the monuments of Angkor is the land 
mines and other explosives sown by both 
the Khmer Rouge and the Vietnamese; 
some 21,000 of these have been found 
and defused by a French-led interna- 
tional task force since 1993, but plenty 
are left. 

So there is something almost surreal 
in the contrast between the detachment 
and formal purity of Khmer sculpture 
and the circumstances under which so 
much of it precariously survives. To walk 
into this show is to shift gears; to be im- 
mersed in an extremely slow-moving tra- 
dition to which the idea of innovation, 
beloved in the West, means little or noth- 
ing. Compared with Indian sculpture, 
from which it ultimately derives, Cambo- 
dian art is quite restricted in its range of 
subject: there isn’t the same bewildering 
pullulation of different gods. In Cambo- 
dia the same cast recurs again and again: 
the Buddha in his various forms; the main 
Hindu deities: Shiva, Vishnu, the ele- 
phant god Ganesha and so forth. And 
there is very little of the eroticism of In- 
dian sculpture: bare breasts and torsos, 
but no full nudes, and no 
copulation. 

Art historians di- 
vide Khmer sculpture 
into three long periods, 


PEDIMENT 


For all its reserve 
and formal purity, 
Khmer sculpture 
can exude energy, 
as in this marvel of 
crisp carving 
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HEAD OF JAYAVARMAN VII 


The subject is less a man than a 
conception of kingship: full of 
presence, contemplative, centered 





starting in the 6th century to 8th century 
A.D., when its forms and imagery arose 
from Indian roots. These early images ap- 
pear fully formed, without any of the ar- 
chaic crudity that normally attends the 
birth of a style. They can be marvelously 
refined, like the 7th century to 8th century 
standing figure of the Buddha of the after- 
life, the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. There 
is a perfect balance between the abstrac- 
tion of the limbs, the rich linear detail of 
the costume and the benign, almost fem- 
inine roundness of this Buddha’s torso. 
The second period begins in 802, 
when the royal capital of the Khmer was 
established at Angkor, beside the sacred 
river—the “Khmer Ganges”—of Siem Reap. 
It was to last six centuries. The sculpture 
of high Angkor tends to be more severe, 
hieratical and augustly withdrawn than 
the earlier work. The face of the great 9th 
century Vishnu figure from the town of 
Siem Reap bears an imperious expres- 
sion, and the god’s four hands, grasping 
his symbolic attributes—a club for knowl- 
edge, a ball signifying the earth, a chakra 
or disc symbolizing power and a conch 
betokening water and the origins of exis- 
tence—are the embodiment of serene con- 
trol. Yet there is immense physical energy 
contained in some Khmer pieces, like the 
10th century pediment from Banteay Srei, 
a marvel of crisp carving and design in 
which the epic hero Bhima is seen leaping 
into the air to strike down his enemy. 
The grandeur of high Angkor sculp- 
ture can be sensed from the biggest frag- 
ment in the show, the head and shoulders 
of a colossal bronze dating from the 11th 
century. When complete, the figure must 
have been 20 ft. long: Vishnu Ananta- 
sayin, the god Vishnu in cosmic sleep, re- 
clining on the back of the serpent Ananta, 
afloat on the primordial ocean. It was 
found by French archaeologists 60 years 
ago in the western baray (reservoir) of 
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Angkor—a man-made lake five miles |¢ 


long—and despite its corroded and bat- 
tered state, its missing eyebrows and 
moustache (which would have been 
gold), its empty eyes, it radiates an ex- 
traordinary sculptural power amount- 
ing to magnetism. 


The same authority could extend to |; 


portraits of historical figures—Khmer 
kings. Portrait is a relative term here. 
There is no knowing whether the last 
great Angkor king, Jayavarman VII, actu- 
ally looked like the stone effigy made of 
him in the late 12th century, and it is most 
unlikely that he ever sat for its sculptor. 
(No social prestige attached to being a 
Khmer sculptor, and not a single artist’s 
name in all the 1,000 years of Cambodian 
art has been recorded.) Which hardly 
matters, since the subject of this dense, 
exquisitely carved image is less a man 
than a conception of kingship: full of 
presence but withdrawn in meditation, 
centered, and plain to the point of humil- 
ity. As pure as any Brancusi, it is one of the 
most touching icons in all Asian sculp- 
ture. As you scan it, the remoteness of 
the time and the society in which it was 
made ceases to matter. & 


VISHNU 


: Embodying serene control, the figure 
of the god reflects the severe, august 
| style of the Khmer royal city, Angkor 
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FRIENDS IN OUTDOOR SPACES: The country star’s Thy 
concert was so big it was hard to see—but it was free 


Garth Brooks Unplugged 


The Oklahoma crooner goes to the Big Apple, 
but his new CD gets sidetracked along the way 


HO SAID AN OKLAHOMA-BORN 
country crooner like Garth 
Brooks wouldn't fit in in a 
tough-minded, hip-hop-favoring 
metropolis like Manhattan? When 
Brooks played New York City’s Central 
Park last Thursday before a crowd esti- 
mated at between 250,000 (according to 
the cops) and 750,000 (according to 
Brooks’ camp), four of the country star's 
first five songs were clogged with enough 
sex and violence to do Bone Thugs-N- 
Harmony proud. Brooks kicked things 
off with the country-rock song Rodeo 
(“Well, it’s bulls and blood/ It’s dust and 
mud”), followed that with the homicidal 
country stomp Papa Loved Mama 
(“Mama’s in the graveyard/ Papa’s in the 
pen”) and also churned out a theatrical 
rendition of The Thunder Rolls, a song 
that ends with a woman reaching for a 
pistol to kill her cheatin’ man (“Tonight 
will be the last time/ She wonders where 
he’s been”). Whew! With crime rates 
dropping in the Big Apple, Brooks may 
be a little too rough for the city slickers. 
A few weeks before his big show, 
Brooks told TiME that he had played 
Manhattan only once before, early in 
his career, and was eager to return. He 
was also eager for some big-time pub- 
licity: hig biggest album, No Fences 
(1990), sold more than 13 million copies, 
but his latest, Fresh Horses (1995), sold 
just 4 million. The Central Park concert, 
which was free (the $11 million bill was 
footed by Brooks and HBO, which aired 
the show) was originally conceived as a 
mega-infomercial for his new CD, Sev- 


ens, which had a release conveniently 
set for Aug. 7. 

But when Brooks’ record label, EM1, 
announced in May that it was closing its 
New York office, and, in the process, 
getting rid of some of the people he had 
depended on over the years to market his 
albums, Brooks decided to withhold his 
new record indefinitely. Jimmy Bowen, a 
former head of EMI-Capitol Nashville 
who worked with Brooks before leaving 
his post in 1995, predicts the singer will 
iron out his differences with the label in 
time to get the CD out by late fall. Says 
Bowen: “Nobody wins if [Brooks] keeps 
it in house, including him.” 

Even without the new record to 
plug, Brooks decided to go on with the 
Central Park show. But he didn’t play a 
single song from his unreleased album, 
focusing instead on his hits. “What we 
brought is a lot of our old stuff,” he told 
the crowd. His performance was ener- 
getic and amiable but lacking in sub- 
stance—Brooks was out merely to enter- 
tain, not to create great music. And most 
people were so far from the stage that 
Brooks was just a black speck in a cow- 
boy hat. Hometown-hero Billy Joel, a 
special guest on a few songs, got a larger 
ovation. The highlight of the show came 
at the end, after the HBO telecast was 
over, when Brooks and Joel came out 
for an encore of Joel’s You May Be Right. 
Brooks is better when he’s not trying 
to sell you something and the focus is off 
the cameras. —By Christopher John Farley. 
With reporting by Elizabeth L. Bland and 
David Thigpen/New York 
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Presenting the Mitsubishi Galant. With well 
over two million miles of developmental testing 
behind it, the Galant was built 

to withstand the test of time. It 

couples a highly responsive 16-valve engine 
with a refined automatic transmission; resulting 
in stronger acceleration and a smoother drive. 


It's incredibly quiet, too, thanks to remarkable 


* 1é6-valve engine 





For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure 


and 1998 Galant ES models. tAlways plac 


call 1-800-55MITSU. Or visit our web site 
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aerodynamics and extensive sound insulation. 
And for added peace of mind, every Galant 
comes equipped with dual 

front air bags! height-adjustable 

front shoulder belts, safety-cage construction 
and protective crumple zones. The Galant is 
specifically designed for long-term comfort. 


From the Mitsubishi family of reliable sedans. 


MITSUBISHI 
GALANT 


Built For Living. 


at www.mitsucars.com 
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On July 10, Compag introduced a new line of desktop 
computers and in doing so, introduced a radically new way 
of doing business. Because with our new Deskpro 2000 
and 4000 models, we are moving to a Build-To-Order 
model. BTO means customers will be able to receive 
Compaq innovation, Compaq quality, and Compag reli- 
ability at prices you never expected from Compaq. 
Soon, we will be announcing BTO for all our products 


in addition to programs that deliver flexible configuration 


THE COMPUTER: 


and customization. We have created a new model that 
incorporates the manufacturing efficiencies of the direct 
model with the value-added services and expertise of our 
100,000+ reseller sales and support representatives. 
From today on, everything we do will be driven by our 
strong passion to deliver the most satisfying ownership 
experience in the computer industry. For more information: 


www.compag.com/products/desktops or 1-800-345-1518. 


COMPAG 


©1997 Compaq Computer Corporation. All rights reserved. Compaq registered U. S. Patent and Trademark Office. Deskpro is a registered trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation 
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EASY ON THE SET: The director, conferring with crew members, has enlivened 
shooting with serenades of Happy Birthday, “Skirt Days” and boogieing by a bonfire 


Back in the Action 


Top Pulp Fiction? Quentin Tarantino isn’t even 
thinking about it. He’s too busy making a movie 


By JEFFREY RESSNER 


AY YOU'VE BEEN RECOGNIZED AS 
a revolutionary director of post- 
modern cinema. Lionized for re- 
defining the independent movie 
spirit. And canonized for turning a 
quirky little film made for just $8 million 
into a worldwide box-office phenome- 
non that took in an astounding $213 mil- 
lion. What could you possibly do for a re- 
ally cool follow-up? 
That's the dilemma that’s been facing 
Quentin Tarantino, whose 1994 Pulp Fic- 


ing bootleg scripts and creating unoffi- 
cial Websites on the Internet, including 
one with a countdown clock ticking off 
the seconds until the planned Christmas 
holiday release. 

Like Pulp Fiction and his 1992 debut, 
Reservoir Dogs, Tarantino’s latest film is 
populated with jive-talking killers and 


| other lowlifes. The plot revolves around a 


tion jabbed a spike into the art of film noir | 


and established him as a big kahuna in 
Hollywood. But instead of writing another 
original screenplay, Tarantino has staked 
his reputation on a different approach: he 
has acquired rights to a best-selling crime 
novel from the hot author 
of Get Shorty and adapted 
it around the retro-hip 
personae of the ultimate 
1970s blaxploitation babe, 
Pam Grier. 

Shooting on Jackie 
Brown—an adaptation of 
Elmore Leonard’s 1992 
Rum Punch—was sched- 
uled to wrap just last Fri- 
day in Los Angeles. But 
already fans are circulat- 


GRIER stars in 
the title role 
that the director 
created just 
for her 





streetwise flight attendant, played by Grier, 
who double- and triple-crosses a gun 
dealer (Samuel L. Jackson) despite inter- 
ference from an ex-con (Robert De Niro) 
and a stoned-out beach bunny (Bridget 
Fonda) who bounces between the two 
men. Filled with Tarantino-lingo overkill 
(the N word is reportedly used 10 times in 
the first scene alone), the film mixes ultra- 
violence with the director's usual pop-cul- 
ture references and hip humor. “At the 


JACKSON puts FONDA gets to 


a different spin have fun as a pot- 
on the part of smoking floozy 
a gun-crazed who dallies with 
gangster both men 
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DE NIRO brings 
his muscle to 
the story as— 
what else?—a 
shifty ex-con 


very least, you'll have a really good laugh 
at these characters’ expense,” says Fonda. 

But, ifall goes well, not at Tarantino’s. 
The director made numerous stumbles in 
the wake of Pulp Fiction, including an 
embarrassing guest-host gig on Satur- 
day Night Live, a series of awkward act- 
ing efforts, and participation in the flop 
1995 anthology Four Rooms. Although 
the 1996 horror flick From Dusk Till 
Dawn (directed by pal Robert Rodri- 
guez), which Tarantino wrote, produced 
and appeared in, was a moderate hit, 
speculation whirled in the industry about 
whether his directing career had stalled. 
Miramax provided a jump start by buying 
the rights to four Leonard novels for him. 

A longtime Leonard fan—as a teenag- 
er he was busted for boosting a copy of 


| The Switch from a bookstore—Tarantino 


chose to film Rum Punch first. But he not 
only retitled the story, he also moved its 
location from Florida to California and 
changed the main character from a Cau- 
casian to an African American. Phoning 
Leonard earlier this year, Tarantino con- 
fessed that he had been hesitant to call be- 
cause of the alterations. But Leonard, 
who praises the young auteur’s under- 
standing of criminals and casually realis- 
tic dialogue, says he told him, “You're the 
filmmaker—use what you want and make 
your movie.” 

If Tarantino was nervous, he appears 
to have recovered. When people on the 
set fouled up, they were serenaded with a 
chorus of Happy Birthday instead of being 
chastised with an uncomfortable silence. 
To break up the long shoots, Tarantino 
staged antics like “Skirt Day,” on which 
men were encouraged to wear dainty 
frocks (he wore a kilt), and gave weekly 
wrap parties, including one raging bonfire 
dance in which Tarantino, his girlfriend 
(actress Mira Sorvino) and crew members 
boogied after midnight to the sound 
tracks from his previous films. 

Back in Hollywood, Tarantino sup- 
porters are doing their part to soften ex- 
pectations. “Pulp Fiction’s cultural reso- 
nance may never be duplicated,” says 
indie-film booster and International Cre- 

, ative Management agent 
© Robert Newman, “but 
? can people still have a 
= marvelous time at a 
Quentin Tarantino mo- 
vie? Why not? It’s like say- 
ing the Rolling Stones did 
Sympathy for the Devil, so 
they can’t do anything as 
groundbreaking again.” 
As the Stones and Taran- 
tino both might say, let it 
bleed. & 








IN THE 
WORLD OF 


DOCUMENT 
SYSTEMS, 





YOU'LL 


FIND US 
ON TOP. 





> you to a world of system 


solutions more advanced than you might have 
magined. Everything from digital systems 
that connect document processing to your 
network, to America’s number one copier 
company 15 years running. 

And while others may try to impress you with 
their name, we use technological leadership to 
make our point. Take the NP 6085, for instance. 
A high-volume copier that introduces both central 
reproduction and departmental users to a new 
evel of productivity. And the GP200F, the most 


advanced digital solution yet for copying 


printing, faxing and scanning 


g directly on your 


network. Advanced systems the competition 


would prefer you not know about. 

So if you're looking for the right solution 
for your office, look a little further And a 
little higher. For more information, call 


1-800-OK-CANON anytime, or visit us on the 


Web at http://www.usa.canon.com. 














How Golden Was It? 


Serious drama dominated 50s films and TV. Two | 


biographies recall the glow of that vanished era 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


H, THE ’50S! SCI-FI MUTANTS, HOR- 





Yet there’s some life in the films, es- 
pecially the early ones. They still play 
briskly; Home of the Brave, The Men, 


ror comic books and the birth of | High Noon, The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T. 
rock ’n’ roll. But that was just kid | 


stuff, the teen taste that eventually 
took over pop culture. The prevailing 
tone on 50s movie and TV screens 
was adult, earnest, upper-middlebrow. 
Dozens of hourlong teledramas probed 
modern and historical topics 
each week. At movie theaters 
people found that for every 
social problem, Hollywood had 
not a solution but a script. Are 
you looking for the Golden 
Age of Television? You'll find 
it in the work of Fred Coe. You 
want to send a movie mes- 
sage? Call Stanley Kramer. 
Kramer is remembered as 
Hollywood's pre-eminent so- 
cial worker. In our frivolous 
age his signature films about 
racism (The Defiant Ones), 
nuclear war (On the Beach), 
Nazism (Judgment at Nurem- 
berg) and interracial marriage 
(Guess Who’s Coming to Din- 
ner) evoke a dutiful do-good- 
erism: school lessons, church 
sermons, a stern talk from 
Dad. In It’s a Mad, Mad, Mad, 
Mad World: A Life in Holly- 
wood (Harcourt Brace; 251 
pages; $25), Kramer, 83, gets 
to make a case for the defense. 
He botches the job. The 
book, written with Thomas M. 
Coffey, is starchy, stentorian, 
too careful, like the world’s 
longest Oscar-acceptance speech. We 
learn that Kramer grew up in New York 
City’s tough Hell’s Kitchen, that as a kid 
he belonged to an interracial gang, that 
after World War II he became a produc- 
er by buying the rights to two Ring Lard- 
ner stories. He writes that just before 
shooting began on Champion, the Lard- 
ner boxing story that would make Kirk 
Douglas a star, the actor got a nose job 


and said that in the fight scenes he | 


couldn’t get hit in the face. Kramer says 
he resented Harry Cohn and loved 
Spencer Tracy. But his telling is juice- 
less; there’s not much life in this life. 


and The Wild One all run under 90 min- 
utes. And Kramer had a knack for finding 
sharp writers (Carl Foreman, John Pax- 
ton, Ted [“Dr. Seuss”] Geisel) and fresh 
actors; Marlon Brando (The Men) and 
Grace Kelly (High Noon) made their first 


KRAMER: Tony Curtis and Sidney 
Poitier shackled in The Defiant Ones 


COE: Marchand and 
Steiger take a whirl in 
the Philco Playhouse 
production of Marty 





strong movie impressions in his films. 

The oeuvre also has a pleasing mis- 
anthropy. The lead character typically 
believes himself hated for what he is— 
black or paraplegic or just decent—while 
the background people are weak, mean 
souls. The townsfolk in High Noon and 
The Wild One have the same suspicion 
about the star whether he is a heroic 
sheriff or a cool motorcyclist. There's a 
bootstrap isolationism at work here: the 
world is out to lynch you, so you'd better 
make it on your own. 

If Kramer's reputation is stale, Coe’s 
is forgotten, though as producer of Philco 
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Playhouse and later for Playhouse 90, he 
was the primo impresario of TV drama. 
Jon Krampner’s engrossing The Man in 
the Shadows: Fred Coe and the Golden 
Age of Television (Rutgers University 
Press; 243 pages; $32.95) helps restore 
the stature of the Tennessean who made 
trouble in the studio and at home—he 
told his pregnant wife, “When the child 
is born, I want a divorce”—but was still 
one of TV’s smartest, boldest pioneers. 
Putting a show on the air in these in- 
fant years was a work of art, craft and ath- 
letic endurance. A tiny studio held three 
sets and three bulky cameras, whose 
lights pushed the thermometer up to 100 
degrees; technicians could lose eight to 
10 lbs. per show. The actors had to make 
every mark, remember every line and, 
between scenes, rush from 
one set to another without 
tripping over the miles of fat 
camera cable, Coe had to keep 
it all moving smoothly, cue the 
camera for commercials (shot 
live in the same studio) and, if 
the show ran long or short, cut 
or expand scenes on the spot. 
If a camera broke down, no 
problem—Coe would ad-lib a 
restaging of the show. 
Writers, spurred by Coe, 
paid little attention to TV's re- 
strictions. They'd have charac- 
ters flash back from old age to 
youth and back again (requir- 
ing split-second makeup appli- 
cations) or dream up odd loca- 
tion scenes. Coe’s own script, 
This Time Next Year, called for 
the ghost of Ulysses S. Grant to 
materialize at Grant’s Tomb. 
The actor playing Grant was to 
jump into an NBC limo and get 
uptown in time for the “re- 
mote.” But there was no limo. 
So the actor hailed a cab and, in 
full Grant regalia, ordered, 
“Take me to Grant’s Tomb!” 
This was just the field- 
work. Coe also chose scripts, fought with 
sponsors over the hiring of blacklisted ac- 
tors, scoured the theater scene for talent. 
He enticed stars, from José Ferrer (Coe 
put Cyrano de Bergerac on TV between 
its Broadway run and the Kramer film 
adaptation) to Humphrey Bogart, Lauren 
Bacall and Henry Fonda (for a Producer's 
Showcase staging of The Petrified Forest) 
to Frank Sinatra (who, in the musical ver- 
sion of Our Town, sang Love and Mar- 
riage). Coe’s 1955 airing of the Mary Mar- 
tin Peter Pan was the highest-rated show 
in the young medium’s history. 
Coe also found new stars. He gave 



































HEAR WHY THE 
Bose” WAVE* RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 

“BEST NEW 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 


Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 

Bose presents the Wave radio. It’s 
the one radio acclaimed by leading 


audio critics. Because it’s the one radio 


Easily comnect your 


CD ployer, cassette 
player, TV, or VCR 





is our patented acoustic waveguide 
speaker technology. Just as a flute 
strengthens a breath of air to fill an 
entire concert hall, the waveguide pro- 
duces room-filling sound from a small 
enclosure. This technology and perfor- 
mance is available in no other radio. 
You'll touch a button and hear your 
favorite music come alive in rich stereo 
sound. You'll hear every note the way 
it’s meant to be heard. The Wave radio 
measures just 4.5”H x 14”W x 8”D and 


fits almost anywhere. So you can listen 





CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 

The Wave radio is available for $349 
directly from Bose, the most respected 
name in sound. Call 1-800-845-BOSE, 

ext. R5252, or return the coupon 
for free information or to learn more 
about our in-home trial and satisfac- 
tion guarantee. When you call, 
ask about our six-month installment 
payment plan. 

Wired magazine said it has 


a “clean, sweet sound that will have 


HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


thar delivers big, rich, 
lifelike stereo sound plus 


a small, convenient size. 


THE BEST- 

SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 

We think the Wave radio is the best- 

sounding radio you 

can buy. And audio 

critics agree. 

Radio World 
called the sound 
“simply amazing...a 
genuine breakthrough 


in improved sound 





quality.” Business 


Only th Weve rio wrt 

ci viaah aie Week named the 
technology produces haga ; 
sound wth hall, ich bass Wave radio a 


. 
“Best New Product of 
1994” Popular Science 
called it “a sonic 

marvel” and gave it 
a prestigious “Best 
of What’s New” 

award. The key 
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REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 
Operate the radio from across the 


room with the credit card-sized 














remote control. Set 
six AM and six FM 
stations, and switch 
between them at the 
touch of a button. You 
can even bring great 
Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or cassette 


player, TV, or VCR. 





your friends wondering 
where you've hidden 
your fancy speakers.” 
But you have to hear 
the Wave radio for 
yourself to believe it. 


Call today. 


f CA 
1-800-845-BOSE, 


When you call, ask about our six-month installment 
payment plan. (Available on telephone orders only.) 
Also ask about FedEx® delivery 


Please specify your color choice when 
ordering the Wave* radio: 


© Pearl White (© Graphite Gray 
Mr/Mrs/Ms. 
Name (Please Print) 
Address 
City ‘Stare —SZip 


Daytime Telephone 
( ) 
Evening Telephone 


Mail to: Bose® Corporation, Dept. CDD-R5252, 
The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-800-862-BOSE (1-800-862-2673) 
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Grace Kelly the lead in her first TV drama, 
two years before High Noon. When James 
Dean died a week before rehearsals were 
to begin on a version of Hemingway's The 
Battler, Coe had young Paul Newman 
step in; it was a starmaking turn. 

Above all, Coe doted on writers. “He 
felt the writer was the center of the uni- 
verse,” said Horton Foote, whose The 
Trip to Bountiful aired on Philco before 
Coe produced it on Broadway. “Writers 
like to hear that.” He encouraged writers 
to speak in their own voice. Paddy 
Chayefsky took Coe’s advice and gave 
him Marty, starring Rod Steiger and 
Nancy Marchand; the next day Chayef- 
sky heard people mimicking the play's 
dialogue (“What do you feel like doin’ 
tonight?” “I don’t know. What do you 
feel like doin’ tonight?”). The film ver- 
sion won the Oscar for Best Picture of 
1955, and Hollywood was soon combing 
Philco Playhouse for other scripts: The 
Bachelor Party, The Catered Affair, The 
Rainmaker and Gore Vidal's The Death of 
Billy the Kid (filmed as The Left-Handed 
Gun) and Visit to a Small Planet. 

By then, live anthologies were giving 
way to filmed westerns. Coe worked on 
Playhouse 90 (his big hit: Days of Wine 
and Roses), but what Vidal called “a 
golden age for the dramatist” was over. 
So was Coe’s influence on the teleview- 
er's weekly diet. On Broadway he pro- 
duced The Miracle Worker and All the 
Way Home; in the movies he directed A 
Thousand Clowns. But by his 50th birth- 
day Coe had become a cultural after- 
thought. He died in 1979, at 54. 

Today film scholars ignore Kramer's 
work the better to pore over Ed Wood's 
bizarrely inept Plan 9 from Outer Space. 
And TV writers, instead of challenging 
themselves and the medium, mostly want 
to rip off the latest hit. “What do you feel 
like rippin’ off tonight?” “I don’t know. 
What do you feel like rippin’ off?” = 


OUR STA 





Joshua Quittner, who 
writes TIME’s Netly 
News column, and his 
wife Michelle Slatalla, 
who writes for Wired, 
have co-authored Flame 
War, a straight-from- 
the-headlines cyberthriller in which 
mad bombers, cypherpunks, the U.S. 
government and an idealistic young 
lawyer clash over a state-of-the-art 
encryption program that could 
subvert privacy on the Internet. 




















BOYS BEHAVING BADLY: They may be cute, but the characters in South Park aren't cuddly 





Levis § © Hh 


The Next Generation 


Beavis and Butt-head leave the air this fall, but 
a new crew of troublemakers is already here 


characters—Cartman, Kyle, Stan and 
Kenny—have grating voices and feeble 
good fortune that must rank right | minds and show no aversion to scatolog- 
up there on the wish list of slacker | ical humor. The title, South Park, refers to 
filmmakers with dinner invitations from | the setting, a small hamlet where teach- 
Parker Posey. Former film students at | ers are dolts, the mayor's first move in 
the University of Colorado, Parker and | times of crisis is to call her personal styl- 
Stone were trying to make a go ofitin the | ist, and the school cook, in the show's wit- 
movie business in 1995, when they got a | tiest turn, often breaks into imitation Bar- 
call from Brian Graden, then an execu- | ry White songs for no apparent reason. 
tive at Fox 2000, who offered them an in- What Parker and Stone want most, it 
triguing project. In search of livelier- | seems, is to achieve the brilliant, bizarre 
than-average holiday greetings, Graden | randomness of The Simpsons. In one 
commissioned the pair to make a video | episode the boys encounter a mountain 
Christmas card for him to send to friends | beast that weaves baskets. One of its 
and colleagues. The result was The Spir- | arms is a stalk of celery; one of its legs is 
it of Christmas, an animated short film | a full-figure replica of Step by Step star 
that centered on four crude-acting, blob- | Patrick Duffy. Parker and Stone are not 
shaped third-grade boys forced to inter- | without broad imaginations, but South 
vene in a nasty fistfight between Jesus | Park ultimately comes off as just so 
Christ and Santa Claus. The tape was a | many out-of-nowhere jokes and images 
smash, passed around and copied end- | that don’t take us anyplace. 
lessly in media circles in Los Angeles and The amalgam of clever references 
New York City. never really comes together, and it’s hard 
Parker and Stone soon amassed fans | to figure out what Parker and Stone are us- 
including George Clooney, Billy Corgan | ing their show to say beyond the fact that 
of the Smashing Pumpkins and anumber | eight-year-old boys are silly and the world 
of Comedy Central executives who of- | is filled with many useless celebrities. Un- 
fered the pair an animated series based | like The Simpsons and Beavis and Butt- 
on characters in the film. The result, | head, South Park is devoid of subtext—it 
South Park, debuts on the cable channel | isn’t really about the emptiness of subur- 
Aug. 13 (10:00 p.m. ET). ban life or the ugliness of youthful ni- 
The show is clearly the product of | hilism or the perniciousness of popular 
two minds that have clocked a fair num- | culture. Nevertheless, it can deliver many 
ber of hours watching the work of Mike | funny moments, and Parker and Stone 
Judge (Beavis and Butt-head) and Matt | may very well grow up someday to be a 
Groening (The Simpsons). The four main | Judge ora Groening —By Ginia Bellatante 





REY PARKER, 27, AND MATT STONE, 
26, have had the sort of Hollywood 
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Take A Moment To Reflect 
On ifr Many Safety | eather 





Are your eyes playing tricks on you? rigidity and side impact protection. And of 
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Nope. Theres just some intense reflectin course, there are the two air bags, available 
I J iS S 
is anti-lock brakes, front and rear crush 


going on here. Because this really is 
zones and Daytime Running Lamps. Well, 


that just about covers it. 


the Metro and these really are some of 


its big safety ideas. 
2° i 
Go ahead, take a look at the steel So get to know Metro LSi Sedan. 


safety cage. It surrounds the entire passenger After all, buying a car this chock-full of safety 


compartment, Then there are five cross- ideas may Cause people to reflect on other 
car steel structure beams. They re five hunks things. . dike your extraordinary intelligence. 
of steel strategically positioned to run the 
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width of the car from front to back. 
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Arsenio Times Two 


Vibe and Keenen Ivory Wayans follow the Hall 
formula so closely they almost seem identical 


By JAMES COLLINS 


OW WE KNOW AT LEAST ONE REAL, 
fundamental difference between 
the races; white hosts of late-night 
television talk shows sit behind a 
desk; black hosts of late-night television 
talk shows don’t sit behind a desk. This 
truth was demonstrated last week by the 
debuts of two new syndicated entrants 
into the late-night wars, Vibe and The 
Keenen Ivory Wayans Show 
Vibe, named after the magazine 
founded by Quincy Jones, one of the 
show’s producers, stars stand-up come- 
dian Chris Spencer; Keenen is fronted by 
the creator of the sketch-comedy show 
In Living Color. Both hosts are black; 
both sit on an easy chair with a coffee 
-table in front of them when they inter- 
sview guests. Meanwhile, David Letter- 


























man has a desk. Jay Leno has a desk. Co- 
nan O’Brien has a desk. All three are 
white. With its monologue, its band, its 
celebrity entrances, the late-night show 
is highly ritualized, so this variation in 
iconography is surely significant. What 
accounts for it? 

To answer that question, we have to 
go back in television history to 1989, 
when The Arsenio Hall Show went on 
the air. It was a broadcast phenome- 
non, bringing new viewers—young, lots 
of them black—to late night for the first 
time. Hall respected many of the 
genre’s conventions, but his ethnicity, 
effusive personality and mix of guests 
broke with tradition. Also, Hall didn’t 
use a desk. Curled up in his easy chair, 
he was loose and open and schmooz- 
erific. Since his show was canceled in 
1994, though, no one has served his au- 
dience, and now the producers of Vibe 
and Keenen hope to re-create Hall’s 
success by using the same formula. Says 
Spencer: “We can do a show that’s hip 
and full of energy.” 

On the evidence of the first few 
nights, the new shows are following the 
Arsenio model so closely that they are al- 
most indistinguishable from each other. 
[he hyperkinetic mood is the same, the 
wildly panning camera is the same, and 
the guests are the same, literally. Rap 
singer “Puffy” Combs and Samuel L. 
Jackson each appeared on both 
shows. True, it’s unlikely that Vibe’s 
very first guest will be seen on Kee- 
nen—Jones persuaded Pres- 
THE ROOKIE Spencer is an 


unknown, and was a hard 
sell to producer Jones, left 


Show 


Style 


Vibe Raucous audience; 
wildly panning 
camera; bachelor 
pad-ish set 

The Keenen — audience; 

Ivory Wayans pec ag “ol 

Show pad-ish set; fish tank 
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THE VETERAN Four years after leaving In 
Living Color, Wayans is out for a new hit 


ident Clinton to appear pretaped from 
the White House. 

Neither host is an expert interview- 
er, and Spencer can be particularly awk- 
ward, but both are fairly relaxed and 
pleasant presences. Each has his mildly 
funny moments, mining the same vein of 
racial humor. Spencer’s joke about his 
show in his first monologue—“How often 
can a brother go into a million homes 
without getting arrested?”—is typical. 
Wayans does more comedy bits than 
Spencer, and while not overly original, 
his overdubbing of a Japanese martial- 
arts film with hip-hop dialogue and 
singing was amusing. Nothing he has 
done so far, though, is nearly as clever as 
the best sketches on In Living Color. 

Preliminary ratings last week for 
both shows were good—Wayans aver- 
aged a 3.6 over his first four nights, while 
Spencer measured 3.0. Leno, mean- 
while, pulled a 5.9, Letterman a 3.8. Both 
newcomers may be able to survive, since 
despite going head to head in New York 
City and L.A., they are not seen at the 
same time in most markets and since ad- 
vertisers yearn to reach young adults. 
Whether they both should survive is an- 
other question. There’s a place for late- 
night programming that reaches out to 
bring fresh faces to TV. But who's going 


Take One Black Comic, Generously Add Hip-Hop . . . 


to watch if the shows are mediocre? @& 
Music Guests 
House bandthat ER’s Anthony 
rocks loudly; Edwards; Samuel 
“Puffy” Combs; L. Jackson; 
Spinderella Naomi Campbell 
House band that ER’s Eriq La 
rocks loudly; Salle; Samuel L. 
“Puffy” Combs; Jackson; Angie 
En Vogue Everhart 
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STRETCH 


your vision of the future 


You can have that cottage by the lake, 


take that trip around the world, or send 
your kids to the college of their choice. Our 
Fiscal Fitness* Program, which emphasizes 
the right combination of insurance and 
investments, can help you achieve a lifetime 


of financial security. 





FLEX 


your financial muscles 


You can test your financial strength by consulting 


with our professionals. Our innovative insurance 


and investment products are backed by nearly 


150 years of experience. 
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GUIDE 


your timing 


Jou can begin getting in shape right now— 


regardless of your age or financial situation. 


Dedication and discipline will help you start 


our phone number 
You can get the right regimen. We'll help design a 


plan specifically for you—adjusting the balance 


shaping up today. 


of insurance and investments as your needs change. 


Once youre financially fit, its easier to stay that way: 


1-800-843-8348. 





PHOENIX 


INSURANCE*INVESTMENTS 


www.phl.com 


ite Offices: Harthord. Connecticut. 
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Did Art Imitate Death? 


A Little Bit of a Comeback 


Having once dipped a toe into the waters of one’s own TV 
show, there’s no leaving it. A life of musical theater, race-car 
driving or doll collecting can sustain one for only so long. Thus 
it is with DONNY and MARIE OSMOND. Donny (who flirted with 
car racing) and Marie (who still collects dolls) will return to TV 
in a daytime talk and variety show in 1998. But can the world’s 
two most famous living Mormons shed their baggage of termi- 
nal cuteness? The suits in TV land seem to think so. “They’re 
in their mid-30s. They're parents. They've lived a life just like 
anybody,” says Columbia TriStar Television Distribution pres- 
ident Barry Thurston, who looked at 15 or more celebrities’ 
talk-show ideas before choosing the toothy twosome. “A lot of 
celebrities want to sing with Donny and Marie.” 





Swoopes, There She Is 


Either SHERYL SWOOPES re- 
ally loves to play basketball 
or the w.N.B.A. has lousy ma- 
ternity leave. Six weeks after 
bringing forth a 7-lb. 9-oz. 
son, Jordan (named _ after 
Michael, natch), the Olympic 
gold medalist was patrolling 
the court, and getting past 
Phoenix Mercury's MIKIKO 
HAGIWARA for the Houston 
Comets. “The five minutes I 
played felt more like 15 or 
20,” she says, “but I’m 
amazed at myself. I’m not as 
far away from where I want 


to be as I thought.” Swoopes, 
one of the best female play- 
ers in the game and one of its 
top earners—she has her own 
sneaker contract and chil- 
dren’s book—was a little hes- 
itant to tell the fledgling 
W.N.B.A. that she was preg- 
nant, but says it was very 
supportive. Nevertheless, she 
waited only two days after the 
birth to ask her doctor if she 
could start training. And she 
wants another child, “even- 
tually—not any time soon.” 
At least not this season. 
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Novelist PATRICIA CORNWELL | 
always boasts that the secret 9 
to her big book sales is re- 
search. Perhaps she should 
have relied more on imagina- 
tion. A Virginia couple have 
sued the author, who used to 
work in the state’s chief med- 
ical examiner’s office, for us- 
details of their 


ing private 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


daughter's murder in her 


1992 novel All That Remains. 
Among the alleged similari- © 
ties: a victim is found with her = 
missing and two 
front teeth beside her. Corn- 
well’s agent had no comment. 


eyeballs 
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Looks like the 
Queen of Soul 
wants more 
respect for her 
piano playing. 
Aretha Franklin has 
been accepted at the Juilliard 
School's division of adult 
studies to study classical 
piano. Details are not final, 
but Juilliard has offered to 
customize a program for her, 
since she hardly keeps the 
hours of its regular adult 
mostly doctors, ac- 
countants and lawyers. She’s 
not the first celeb musician to 


5 seek higher learning there: 


John Tesh was also a student. 
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> Imagine the 
discount she’s 
going to get at 
Harrods now. 
According to the 
. ™ British papers 
and a newly prosperous Ital 
ian paparazzo—Princess Diana 
has a new man. He is Dodi 
Fayed, a fabulously wealthy 





playboy-producer type whose 


father Mohamed al Fayed 
owns the famous store. The 
photographer’s pictures of 
the two looking cozy on 


Fayed’s yacht surfaced on the 


eve of Diana’s departure for 
Bosnia to continue her cam- 
paign against land mines. 
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Building a Blockbuster to 


The 2ist Century 


If Bill Clinton felt like vetoing his on- 
screen portrayal in this summer's Con- 
tact, wait until he gets a peek at next 
year’s Primary Colors. The $65 million- 
ish feature is based on the best-selling 
roman a clef that portrays an ambitious 
Governor named Jack Stanton whose 
presidential campaign is rocked by bim- 
bo eruptions and accusations of draft 
dodging. The movie, which director 
Mike Nichols finished shooting last 
week, stars John Travolta as Stanton, 
Emma Thompson as his strong-willed 
wife Susan and Billy Bob Thornton as a 
James Carville-type campaign manager. 

So far, everybody—well, nearly ev- 
erybody—seems to feel the President's 
pain and has been making a concerted 
effort to distance the roles from any 
real-life counterparts. “I absolutely did- 


n't want to do an impersonation,” insists 
Thompson. “My character isn’t Hillary; 
it’s a composite of various people.” “I'm 
not imitating anyone,” contends Thorn- 
ton, who went easy on the Cajun 
histrionics and even grew a close- 
cropped beard to differentiate himself 
from the jumpy, clean-shaven Carville. 
Adrian Lester, the young British actor 
whose pivotal role as narrator Henry 
Burton contains elements of Ron Brown 
and adviser George Stephanopoulos, 
says he’s “just done a little bit of reading 
on Ron Brown.” 

But like a Chief Executive who throws 
caution to the winds and surprises his 
staff members by being more candid than 
they are, Travolta isn’t the least bit cagey 
about his role’s model. The actor has 
copied the President's hair color, body 
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language and a remarkably accurate hon- 
ey-dipped Arkansas accent. “I'm really 
playing him,” admits the actor, who stud- 
ied hours of videotapes to prep for his 
latest face/off. “It's false p.r. for me to 
do it any other way ... unless there are 
some legal issues | don’t know about.” 
Washington has doubtless been won- 
dering whether Hollywood would tone 
down the more controversial aspects of 
the novel. “We haven't changed any cen- 
tral events of the story in any way,” says 
Nichols. “But there are mysterious things 
being written about how we've handled 
things. I've read reports that we've taken 
the lesbian past of Mrs. Stanton out of the 
story. Well, I've read the book five times, 
and we didn’t take it out—it’s simply 
not there.” Hmmm. Has Kenneth Starr 
looked into this? —By Jeffrey Ressner 


As the market leader, we've decided to 
unleash another of our innovative technologies. 





ur mantra has been and w way: ays Lead.” So when we s ay V alue, we don't mean yesterday's 


Introducing the new Satellite Pro Series. The newest technology in a value notebook. =] 
tech yy at an affordable price. But rather, t latest technology that not only exceeds yo 


perfor yombining a brilliant color disy thap ful Intel Pentium® processor 





the Satellite Pro maximizes all your applicat ind offers the perfect balan 
mbination that can be found in ¢ test value notebook. The sooner you experience the new 
satellite Pro, the sooner you Can turn our mantra ars Always Lead. 


SATELLITE Pro Sare.urre Pro ALL Move.s 
440CDT/440CDX 460CDT 
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MMxX™ TECHNOLOGY 


For more information, visit http://computers.toshiba.com, or call 1-800-457-7777, < iF 


In Touch with Tomorrow EXPANDABILITY 


TOSHIBA 
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THE TRUCK 
A TRUE CRAFTSMAN WOULD BUILD. 


Attention to detail, craftsmanship and quality. The Toyota Tacoma. Once again declared “The Best Compact 
Pickup Truck” in the 1997 J.D. Power and Associates Initial Quality Study.* Tacoma was designed for those 
who strive to improve upon perfection and build a masterpiece that will stand the test of time. Tacoma 
4x2 has the highest standard payload and towing capacities in its class. Add to this an available 190-hp V6, 


and you simply can’t buy a more powerful truck. Toyota Trucks. Always come through. 


> TOYOTA TACOMA 


I love what you do for me 





